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Events of the Geek. 


Tue relations between Germany and the Allies have 
reached a disquieting crisis at the very moment when 
the Treaty should have come into force. The German 
Government is making a stand on three issues. Firstly, 
it argues that it is not responsible for the scuttling of the 
fleet at Scapa Flow, since Admiral Reuter was cut off 
from all communication with Berlin. This is not true, 
for a despatch from von Trotha to von Reuter has been 
disclosed by our Admiralty, and in it he says that the 
ships could not be surrendered, and that their fate must 
be ‘‘ consummated by ourselves.’” This does not 
necessarily imply an order to sink, but the phrasing is 
ambiguous. The Germans. also contend that we 
on our side did not observe the armistice, which 
provided for the internment of the fleet in neutral, not 
in British, waters. The penalty proposed (the surrender of 
400,000 tons of dredgers, floating docks and cranes) must 
cripple the German ports and delay any economic recovery. 
Germany asks for arbitration before the Permanent 
Tribunal of the Hague, on points of law and fact, to 
decide whether it is liable to a penalty, and if so what 
the penalty should be. For our part we cannot deny 
our sympathy in this matter. The penalty in any case 
is ill-chosen, and the legal aspects of, the question are 
disputable. Nothing would be lost We invoking arbitra- 
tion. On the contrary the Allies would by such an act 
give a much needed proof that they are in earnest in their 
adherence to the root ideas of the League. It will not 
exist as a moral fact until they give some demonstration 
that the victors themselves will bow to the law and 
submit to impartial courts. 

* * * 

SeconpLy the Germans make a moving plea on 
behalf of their prisoners who are still retained in France, 
though our own were long ago sent home. They quote 
an official Havas communication with some other 





evidence, which certainly seems to prove that France 
agreed to the early and unconditional release of these 
unfortunate men. This France denies, and clearly 
intends to keep the prisoners as a pawn to bargain with. 
Lastly, the German Note hints at some imminent request 
for a modification of the terms for the surrender of 
German war criminals. Presumably some more impartial 
tribunal than a court-martial of each Ally will be asked 
for. The reply over M. Clemenceau’s signature was 
an uncompromising negative, couched in the gruffest and 
most wounding words. 
* * * 


FINALLY, it is announced that Marshal Foch 
will presently demand a reduction of Germany’s 
armaments, which the “Times’’ calls her “ secret 
army.’ Whatever else it is, it is not secret. It 
is paraded with much display, and the German press is 
full of ample details. There were to our knowledge last 
May about 700,000 regulars under arms, including 
Noske’s new levies 400,000 strong. There was also a 
volunteer citizen militia consisting of ex-soldiers living 
at home and enrolled in the Zinwohnerwehr. The 
obvious functions of these forces was to crush and 
intimidate the Spartacists. That task is accomplished, 
and the risk now is that this big and almost solidly 
reactionary force might be used for a monarchist 
coup d’état. The monarchy would no doubt one day 
spell a war of revanche. It is obvious from 
the speeches of Herr Bauer (in office) and of 
Herr Scheidemann (the candid friend) that the 
Majority Socialists are now alarmed over the risk 
that Noske’s guards may be used for a monarchist coup 
d’état. The insolent commander of the Berlin corps, 
Colonel Reinhardt, who stage-managed the recent 
demonstrations, has been dismissed, and an association 
of Republican officers which he had crushed will now be 
fostered. Also Social Democrats are urged by the party 
to join the volunteer citizen force, on which the 
Government thinks it could rely, if the mercenary corps 
were to act against it. The situation is obviously very 
precarious. m F 

Tue German regular force ought certainly to be 
reduced as the Treaty requires, by March, to the 100,000 
limit. But it would be unwise, we think, at present, to 
raise objections to the volunteer militia. It may well 
be the only safeguard against a coup d’état. Further, is 
it wise to provoke the anger of the soldiers by requiring 
them to give up their officers to be tried by enemies? 
Would any army in the world endure that? Its anger 
will fall of course on the Republican régime. Every 
unnecessary harshness to which the Republic must 
submit fosters the tendency to promote a strong military 
monarchy. That is the trend of the Prussian reaction, 
which Southern Catholicism imagines that if it breaks 
away, it may be favored by France. It is a disaster that 
the handling of this crisis is so largely in the hands of 
Marshal Foch, a typical soldier in politics. He and 
Ludendorff, as Count Czernin said, are ‘‘ as like as two 
peas.’”” He has just sent to America an interview im 
which he frankly ridicules the League of Nations, and 
calls in its place for a military alliance! 
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Tue news from Russia is meagre, but it is all of a 
piece. Koltchak retreating rapidly without much 
attempt at rearguard actions from Omsk to Irkutsk, is 
making a desperate attempt to win over the Siberian 
population by a belated show of liberalism. He has 
changed his Ministers and talks of summoning a 
Zemstvo Congress. It is too obviously a death-bed 
repentance. Denikin is giving ground on nearly every 
part of his long line. The demoralized remnant of 
Yudenitch’s army is being disarmed by the Esthonians. 
It is a sign of their confidence in the future that the 
Bolsheviks have invited all the opposing Left parties 
(Mensheviks, Social Revolutionaries, the Bund, &c.) to 
send delegates to the next session of the Congress of 
Soviets. We would draw special attention to a wise and 


outspoken article in the “ Oxford Review,’’ by General. 


Gough, lately the head of the British mission in the 
Baltic States. He states that “ the majority of the 
Russians prefer the Red Government to the White,”’ that 
Bolshevik excesses have been deliberately exaggerated, 
and further that in the past year the Bolshevik creed 
has been greatly liberalised. He thinks that the Whites 
will be pro-German and will rely on German militarism. 
He advocates trade between Germany and Russia, and 
finally, needless to say, he argues strongly against further 
intervention. The meetings between Mr. O’Grady and 
M. Litvineff in Copenhagen continue, but have not yet 
reached a definite result. 
* * . 

Tue Conference of the National Liberal Federation 
produced an average Liberal platform; but with some 
exceptions turned down the unauthorized programme pro- 
posed by the Manchester Radicals, who finally withdrew. 
The official programme was, however, strongly anti- 
Governmental. It opposed Irish Coercion, the Protection 
Bill, and interference with the domestic affairs of the 
Russian people. Its constructive clauses were rather 
vague. However, the Conference accepted the forty- 
eight hour week, and the minimum wage; voted for 
self-government in industry; and virtually asked for the 
inclusion of Germany and Austria in the League of 
Nations. The adherence to Free Trade was to be 
unqualified. Mr. Asquith’s speech was also combative. 
He declared for a direct cut-away from Toryism and 
Protection (practically therefore from the Coalition) 
and also for independence of Labor; and made his 
attack on Irish Coercion in so unqualified a form as to 
invite a final break with the Prime Minister. We 
were back to the worst days of Coercion, unveiled and 
unashamed. Mr. Asquith also proclaimed the need of a 
Liberal policy to Central Europe, where the economic 
conditions were indescribably bad. 

* * * 

Tue storm of protest against the Anti-Dumping Bill 
grows in violence. Apologists for the Premier explain 
that he thought himself safe in the hands of Sir Alfred 
Mond and Mr. Fisher (that stalwart of Liberalism), to 
whom the drafting of the Bill had been entrusted. Their 
effort has had the effect of infuriating all parties. 
Tariff Reformers suspect a deep design to destroy their 
policy by ridicule; and, indeed, the alarm of the 
Coalition Liberals was only exceeded by that of the 
Unionists, meeting in an adjoining room. Ten 
Liberal members are to interview Mr. George, and the 
encounter will doubtless have its effect on his speech in 
the Manchester Reform Club on Saturday. Breakfast- 
table diplomacy has been at work, and some definite 
promise of amendment may be given as a sop to help the 
second reading down. The Unionist objection is not based 
on theoretical Protectionism. It is largely directed against 
the system ef licences, which open up the way to every 








kind of corruption, as well as to the disorganization of 
trade. “‘ Let us have steady Free Trade or else a regular 
Tariff! ’’ is the cry. Lastly, orthodox House of Commons 
men, like Sir Frederick Banbury, object to putting 
tariff-making into the hands of a Minister or his 
department, without any serious check by the House of 
Commons. 
x * « 

Premium Bonds, fathered by Mr. Bottomley, have 
had a fate worthy of their parent. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, finding there was no money in them, 
recanted his private approval, and adding a moral 
objection, carried the House against them by 276 votes 
to84. It wasstated that 235 members supported the round 
robin for the scheme; a fact which, compared with the 
actual vote, admits the public to-a sufficient sense of what 
the House of Commons is like. The Government’s mind 
was no better than its creature’s. It either misdirects 
the House, or does not direct it at all. It chose the latter 
course on a matter which touches the credit of the 
Empire. Mr. Chamberlain’s arguments indeed were 
convincing enough. He thought that the issue he was 
once in favor of was a gamble; that gambling was bad 
for the State, as it brought about poverty, crime, and even 
suicide ; that it must withdraw money from the Savings 
Banks and the thrift organizations; and that at the best 
it would only produce £50,000,000 in a single year—a 
mere bagatelle. After such a confession it is not sur- 
prising that the Chancellor thought that Premium Bonds 
were bad. The only wonder is that he should ever have 
thought them good. 

* * * 

Our Irish correspondent writes :— 

“No one in Ireland ever credited the Ministerial 
Committee on Home Rule with any serious legislative 
intention. It was understood to be a device for the 
repeal of the Home Rule Act in the interval between 
the production and dropping of a new and impossible 
scheme. Mr. Macpherson’s Irish Education Bill has 
pulled away the last flimsy veil that concealed its 
purpose. No one will believe in the future existence 
of an Irish Assembly whose decision is anticipated on 
a matter at once so important and so domestic as 
education. As to the Bill itself, the Government must 
now recognize that it is one thing to pass a Bill for 
Ireland, and another thing to enforce it. It may not 
be without its good points, but Irish opinion will un- 
questionably regard it in only one light—the complete 
subjection of Irish education to English state control. 
Hitherto, Irish primary and secondary education has 
been controlled by boards of Irishmen, semi-indepen- 
dent, but sensitive in the long run to Irish opinion. 
These boards are now abolished, and a single Govern- 
ment department created, in which the effective power 
lies in the hands of three men: a Scotch Carsonite 
potato-factor, a Scotch Chief Secretary, and a nominee 
of Lord French. Mr. Barrie, Mr. Macpherson, and 


Lord French, are not the most desirable directors of 
Trish education.”’ 


* + * 

THE new session of the United States Congress 
has opened, and Mr. Wilson has sent it a 
message from his sick-room, which ignores the 
dispute over the Treaty and the League. The 
message itself deals with domestic issues, and 
the extracts telegraphed are mainly generalities. 
Governments must recognize the rights of men to bargain 
collectively—which is what the Steel Trust will not do. 
The sermon, however, is mainly against revolution: 
there is nothing about the abuse of the law which pro- 
hibited the coal strike. The inference is currently drawn 
from Mr. Wilson’s silence about the Treaty, that he is 
ready for compromise. One does not see how this 
follows. The Republicans, however, have failed to agree 
on the Lodge strategy of declaring peace by a simple 
resolution. That failure may mean that they must 
compromise. There is no prospect whatever of 
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an agreement on any basis other than the acceptance by 
Mr. Wilson of the essence of the Lodge reservations. 
Congress has contracted out of the League. That is the 
unalterable bedrock fact. 


* * * 


THE gossips who prepared us for some scandalous 
or dangerous Socialist demonstration at the open- 
ing of the Italian Chamber went far astray. 
All that happened was that the Socialists left 
their seats as the King came in, with a cheer for 
Socialism. The real scandal was rather that the Govern- 
ment in its alarm had arranged an imposing military 
demonstration, which included patrolling armored cars 
in the streets and round the Chamber. A Socialist 
procession was violently broken up, and by way of protest 
the party declared a one day general strike on Tifesday. 
This in turn led the turbulent nationalist faction to 
demonstrate with arms, and there have been riots with 
some loss of life. All this is not serious politics, but it 
betrays and promotes the general excitement. 
D’ Annunzio seems to be preparing further ‘‘ conquests ’’ 
in Dalmatia. His troops all the while receive their pay 
from the Government in Rome, a fact which establishes 
either its complicity or its weakness, The speech from 
the Throne included a declaration that Italy will support 
Latin culture in South America, which was meant pre- 
sumably as the retort diplomatic to Mr. Wilson. 

* * * 

Tue Government still flounders in its coal muddles, 
although various expedients have enabled it to surmount 
its minor difficulties. The merchants are to be 
compensated for loss on the sale of stocks purchased at 
the old rate, after problematical deductions have been 
made on account of the gain of 6s. a ton on the July 
stocks. Colliery owners who will sell at a 10s. loss 
(which is to be made up from the export profits) are to 
receive remittances by telegram if necessary. Sir Auckland 
Geddes responds to the demand for a full inquiry by 
appointing accountants to examine the Government’s 
own figures and report whether or not the inferences 
drawn from them were justified. This investigation 
is farcical because it ignores the essential technical 
factors and the expert knowledge which the Board of 
Trade and the Coal Control have consistently 
disregarded. Meanwhile the Bill to limit profits is 
postponed from week to week, and in the Lords debate 
Lord Lee’s enigmatical references to deductions on 
wasting assets, and capital expenditure on “ shaft 
development ’’ (whatever that may mean) suggest that 
the Government is trying to smooth the mine owners’ 
resistance by making the ls. 2d. a net profit, and 
allowing various sums for reserve funds, depreciation, 
and development of the mines out of revenue. 


* * * 


In the present phase of the railway negotiations the 
public is at least being treated in aseemly manner. Mr. 
J. H. Thomas has announced in the plainest language 
that the new offer of the Government is not acceptable 
to the men, and that, personally, he is not satisfied. The 
N.U.R. Executive naturally take up the same attivude, 
and the Government has been informed of the fact. No 
details of the Government offer have been given, but 
obviously the proposed amount for the lowest of the new 
standard rates falls considerably below the 60s. which 
the men have asked for. It is assumed by the N.U.R. 
officials that when negotiations are re-opened an increased 
offer will be made. If agreement cannot be reached 
it is not likely that anything approaching a crisis will 
follow immediately. By the terms of the resolution 





which the Triple Alliance executives have adopted the 
railway leaders are bound to consult their colleagues on 
the Alliance executives. Presumably the Government 
would then be asked to follow the precedent set in 
March, by meeting a deputation from the Alliance. A 
broad avenue for conciliation would thus remain open. 


* * * 


Tue “Times’’ continues to publish articles of 
varying value as evidence, which describe Bolshevik 
atrocities. | One need not pay much attention to the 
anonymous staff-officer. He was obviously a very young 
man, extremely naif, and none of his evidence was at 
first-hand. The narrative by the Rev. R. Courtier- 
Forster, who has lived for seven years in Russia, deserves 
respectful attention, for he was in Odessa during all the 
happenings which he describes, knew some of the victims, 
and witnessed some part, though not the worst part, of 
what he narrates. Told briefly his story is that the 
Bolsheviks at the capture of Odessa released the 
criminals from the gaols, that the street-fighting was 
merciless, that wounded men were murdered, that 
some prisoners were taken out to sea and 
drowned, and that the sailors of the fleet tortured their 
officers before they killed them. Further systematic 
torture of prisoners and suspects went on in a certain 
house during the Bolshevik occupation, and finally the 
Red troops were allowed to rape girls with every 
brutality and even without concealment. It is a hideous 
story, and though little of it is, or could be, at first- 
hand, it comes from a witness who is clearly reporting 
what’ was believed at the time in the town. 


* * * 


THERE is, however, one big reservation to be made 
about these and all similar narratives from Odessa and 
the Ukraine. The Red Commander in Odessa was the 
notorious Grigorieff. Though he acted at first for the 
Soviet Government, he was disowned at an early stage, 
set up for himself as a local dictator, defied Moscow, and 
was ultimately murdered by his lieutenant, Makhno, a 
brigand of the same type. In short the conditions in 
the Ukraine were wholly exceptional. The army was 
not the disciplined Red Army; nor was the administra- 
tion under the control of Moscow. What really seems 
to happen in these cities, with their immense Jewish 
population, is that any armed force of Russians let loose 
upon them proceeds to pillage, rape, and kill. Petliura’s 
nationalist bands, Grigorieff’s revolted Bolsheviks, and 
Denikin’s Cossacks seem all to behave in the same way. 
There is ample evidence, not all of it Jewish, as to these 
excesses by Denikin’s troops and officials in Odessa, Kieff, 
and other towns of the Ukraine. The medical 
faculty of Kieff addressed a formal protest to Denikin 
against ‘‘ these appalling atrocities—murder, rape and 
robbery.’’ Some witnesses lay chief stress on the 
violation of girls, others on the robbery. Among non- 
Jewish witnesses one may cite the leading Russian 
novelist, Korolenko, an anti-Bolshevik, who, writing 
from Poltava on July 30th (see ‘“‘ Zionist Bulletin,’ 
November 19th), compares the two régimes. The 
Bolsheviks injured chiefly the wealthier Jews; in the 
Cossacks’ pogroms it is the poor who suffer. One must 
blame Russian barbarism for these things, and not one 
faction alone. 

& * . 


Reapers of “ Cashel Byron’s Profession’ will be 
interested to hear that Bernard Shaw will write an 
article for next week’s Nation on the fight between 
Carpentier and Beckett. 
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Politics and Affairs, 

THE FUTURE OF BRITISH PARTIES. 
Tue series of bye-elections which have just come to an 
end carry no decisive reinforcement to any of the three 
parties that fought them. Gradually but unmistakably 
the country sags away from the Coalition. Its 
successful candidates, not excluding the sensational 
Lady Astor, came in with sinking majorities. 3,000 
votes were lost in Plymouth, 6,000 in Croydon. In 
some of the contests it was actually a “ non- 
starter.’’ Neither in Thanet nor in Chester-le-Street, 
were the electors primarily concerned with the 
Administration that holds office by the largest plurality 
known to modern politics. In those sharply dissimilar 
habitations of English folk the Government which 
sought to destroy opposition found only opponents or 
half friends. In all the constituencies it shows a feeble 
survival-power, due in the main to the incessant strife 
between Liberalism and Labor. Briefly, the position 
seems to be this. So long as the alternative 
forces cancel each other out, Mr. George will 
remain Prime Minister of England. His path will be 
paved with compromises, and littered with failures. He 
can proclaim himself in turn a Labor man, a Liberal 
and a Tory; can break all the rules, and yet fail to 
govern well. But he is active and vigilant; wields the 
mighty power of patronage; and is the candidate of the 
new rich who think their day will last for ever. So long 
as Britain’s main concern is to make money, and the 
Revolution passes her door, materialism in politics 
may well flourish, and the feeling for principles, the taste 
for order and probity in government, will languish or 
seem to die away. 

Liberalism is at least in better moral case than 
the Coalition. It preserves a distinct force wherever the 
growing attraction of Labor does not arise to overshadow 
it. But it shrinks under competition. At Plymouth as at 
Rusholme Labor easily passed it in the polls and doubled 
its voting strength. It is clear that a great number of 
quiet people go on voting for it. But we agree with 
Mr. Garvin that its power as an independent 
governing force in our politics seems to have 
passed away. It stands out, a respectable, but 
still a minor and a decreasing element, in the agitated 
mass-mind of our huge modern electorates. Alone 
Labor bears the visible mark of an arriving army, 
on the scale in which general elections are now fought and 
won. But Labor obviously lacks the reserve of intellectual 
resources which the older parties retain, even in the hour 
of their enfeeblement. Outside the dominantly industrial 
constituencies, its votes are minority votes, well below 
the conquering figures ; and both on the spiritual side of 
electioneering and in its matériel—in the supply of 
adequate candidates, the organization of leadership and 
propaganda, the presentation of ideas—its warfare has 
only begun. It has magnificent promise; but is very 
young to its work. 

“Is there a public opinion, and, if so, what 
opinion? ”’ is therefore a question to which it is simpler to 
return a negative than a positive answer. It is easy to 
see that the country is not Liberal; that it is not yet 
Labor ; and that, on the other hand, it is becoming less 
and less Coalitionist. And it is easier still to divine the 
vagueness and coldness of its political interests. The 
series of bye-elections yielded a majority of votes against 
the Coalition. But then not half the electors went to the 
poll. Had the abstaining voters any opinions at all? 
Did they consist largely of the new electorate of women, 
as yet untrained in political thought, and unconscious 
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of an irresistible personal or moral need for political 
action? Or is there a reasoned scepticism abroad 
concerning politics, a feeling that, after the terrible 
but not cleansing scourge of the war, the chambers 
of the mind have been left empty, with no great 
personality or compelling need to fill them? It would 
not be surprising. Labor does indeed fill a growing 
place in the popular imagination; for by its 
name and its attitude it answers to some vital 
activities of man. But the Coalition, which speaks in 
the main for property, represents to it the 
miseries of the war, which the mass of people would 
forget, and its social and economic embarrassments, 
which they resent. What then does Liberalism speak 
for? Is it also rooted in the past, without living attach- 
ment,to our times, and out of hail with the future? We 
should be loth to think so. But we note with regret that 
at the Birmingham Conference of the National Liberal 
Federation a chance of establishing “touch’’ was 
distinctly missed. 

Between Labor and advanced Liberalism there has 
long been growing up, not indeed an identity, but 
a community of sentiment and aspiration. Man- 
chester stood for this movement, and gave it 
vigorous expression at Birmingham. On the whole, 
it was turned down. The Radicals, the “earnest ’”’ 
people, in Gladstone’s phrase, were for building 
a definite Radical platform. Manchester proposed 
to correct the inevitable equalities of sacrifice in 
the war by making wealth, age, and special profit, 
find a large, immediate, and stated contribution to its 
hard, dragging burden. But Birmingham rejected the 
plan of a capital levy in favor of the much more limited 
and less drastic scheme of a tax on war profits. Man- 
chester wished to declare the social and economic equality 
of men and women. Birmingham thought it enough to 
proclaim an identity of interest. In fact, men’s and 
women’s interests are not always identical ; and it is not 
politically or economically true to say so. Manchester 
wanted a defined policy on nationalization; as against 
Birmingham’s hesitating and bridling attitude to 
it. And while Manchester and Birmingham agreed in 
supporting the League of Nations and converting it into 
an organ of reunion for Europe, Manchester objected quite 
properly that that was work for a democratic and repre- 
sentative body, which the League is not. In a word, 
Manchester Radicalism wanted a party with which Labor 
could work, and form the Government of the future. 
Birmingham did not seem to know precisely what 
it did want, but to be indisposed to take a measurable 
step to the Left, that is to say, to the formation of the 
great democratic block which will destroy the Coalition, 
if the Coalition is ever to be destroyed. 

Now we are convinced that as things are going, 
England, with the rest of the world, will want a new 
direction for its politics, and that neither a Conservative 
England, nor a moderate-Liberal England, can provide 
it. We will add that so long as Labor remains a class- 
party, it will not deserve to inherit from either of the 
old depositaries of political power. There is the Labor of 
the Peace Programme, and that is a proper and a worthy 
heir ; there is also the Labor of the miners’ ballot against 
income-tax, and that is no heir to anything but their 
selfishness. But time passes; and while Europe is in 
danger of perishing amid the strife of its factions, the union 
of the intellectuals and the hand-workers, of the more 
disinterested minds and energies of each national society, 
presents itself as a true means of social salvation. It has 
long been possible, and at moments it never seemed 
nearer, or more important, than it is to-day. The prize of 
power will fall to the party that can join thought and 
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feeling in the most conscientious and adventurous of its 
citizens, and can thus provide the moral stimulant to a 
new society, re-apportioning leisure and the fruits of 
knowledge, appeasing the senseless strife of States and 
races, and harnessing science to the almost forgotten 
service of human enlightenment. That is the real political 
end; and it is distressing if Liberals on the one hand 
were to fall back into timid compromise with a passing 
order; and the Labor Party on the other seb itself 
mainly to assuage the workmen’s appetite for an easy 
rather than a full and ennobled life. The country will 
never become interested enough in politics to get rid of 
the Coalition until Mr. George’s Government encounters 
a broader and finer political conception than his own, 
and is overthrown by it. Some few men, notably Lord 
Robert Cecil, continually raise this higher standard, and 
seek recruits for it. But at present they work in rather 
pathetic isolation. The ‘‘classes’’ think for themselves, 
and the “ masses’’ have hardly begun to think at all, 
except in terms of an aggressive trade unionism. Who 
will think for the country and for the moral distress and 
growing social disintegration of Europe? 





THE LIBERAL EMPIRE. 

A FOREIGN observer who looked at our Empire this week 
would be puzzled to define its tendency, and few of us 
would be able to help him with any confident diagnosis. 
There is in our many policies no suggestion of a common 
mind. We advance in India towards a genuine self- 
government with sure and not too dilatory steps. To 
Malta we suddenly, after generations of military obstruc- 
tion, concede everything essential at a single stride. In 
these two regions, though we are as far as ever from the 
really revolutionary doctrine of “ self-determination,’’ we 
are, at any rate, true to the tradition of the liberal 
Empire. We do not affect to treat the allegiance of sub- 
jects brought by conquest under our sway as an open ques- 
tion for their choice. But we do at least concede some 
sphere within which they may manage their own lives. 
Ireland and Egypt offer their contrasted picture. The 
machinery of repression in the conquered island at our 
doors has been sharply tightened. We have completed, 
as we suppose, the total suppression of the party which 
proved itself able at the last election to rally the all but 
unanimous support of Catholic Ireland. We have aban- 
doned in our prisons the alleviations, won only by the 
tragic endurance of former prisoners, by which certain 
courtesies and humanities were conceded to “ politicals.”’ 
Much as the old-world conqueror would forbid the use 
of horses to the subject race, we have made it an offence 
for any Irishman to drive a motor vehicle without a 
permit which certifies his loyalty. Our course in Ireland 
is, in short, so grossly, so recklessly provocative, that 
even the “ Times’”’ is driven to the suspicion, nay, to 
the positive assertion, that it can be inspired only by 
that small but influential clique which openly desires to 
stimulate rebellion in order that it may crush it with 
ruthless severity, and with it the hope of any advance 
to self-government. 

The case of Egypt is little brighter. A_ solid 
nation turns with fury and contempt on the few 
Egyptians who can still be lured to take office as servants 
of the Protectorate which they repudiate. The vague 
charce that the Milner commission may discover some 
acceptable compromise is, to our thinking, remote. It 
is more probable that its arrival will only stimulate the 
popular anger. Behind that anger there are more 
than adequate causes, and the delay in dealing with 
them has turned the agitation to maximum demands 





from which it will be difficult, if not impossible, to 
divert it. An Empire which presents this singular 
spectacle has almost lost the essential character of an 
Empire. It shows no common mind, no directing 
policy, no accepted principle. It is in each region what 
the mind of each influential group of Ministers, generals, 
or officials, may make it. India is fortunate that she 
has Mr. Montagu. Ireland is cursed with Lord French. 

Though English opinion has been much perplexed 
by divergent voices from the various Indian parties, we 
adhere, with scme qualifications, to our first general 
view of Mr. Montagu’s Bill. It is a substantial and a 
genuine step towards ful! self-government. The variety 
of the Indian opinions which reach us seem indeed a 
rather reassuring symptom. Unanimity is not the 
natural state of any nation, and temperament will play 
its part in East as in West. It is only when the conduct 
of a government has been exceptionally foolish and pro- 
vocative, as it has been in Ireland and in Egypt, that one 
encounters the uncanny solidity of Sinn Fein. The same 
combination of bad faith and brutality might have 
driven India also into the same unrelenting singleness 
of mind. We do not mean to ignore the many follies 
and severities that have been perpetrated. The press 
law is a startling infraction of our traditions. The 
record of Sir Michael O’ Dwyer in the Punjaub is, within 
that big and important but still limited area, a com- 
panion picture to Ireland and Egypt. The handling 
of labor questions gives ground, when one looks into the 
future, to disquieting fears. What has saved a very 
delicate situation in India has been, we imagine, chiefly 
the sagacity of Mr. Montagu in adopting a frank and 
open procedure. He proclaimed the general scope of 
his constitutional reforms in the first days of his period 
of office. He broke with tradition by going himself to 
India, and there he courted the fullest expression of 
Indian opinion. He published his conclusions and pro- 
posals at an early date, when modification was still 
possible, in a readable and reasoned form. He 
entrenched himself by this publicity against reactionary 
opposition, and he has stuck to his scheme with a steadi- 
ness that won the confidence of Indians. They may think, 
and we think, that on points he ought to have gone 
farther. A good if moderate scheme has none the less 
been promoted steadily and publicly. It was honesty 
and steadiness which were lacking in Ireland. The 
unanimous opposition of Ireland to-day is mainly the 
expression of the Irish sense that our course has been 
shifty and dishonest. 

The great merit, to our thinking, of Mr. Montagu’s 
scheme is that from the first it concedes over certain 
departments of public affairs, full and responsible self- 
government. There are two ways of making a gradual 
advance. The usual way is familiar by many precedents. 
Legislative assemblies are diluted by official nominees, 
Ministers remain officials and are not responsible leaders 
of local opinion, innumerable checks are interposed 
between the will of the electors and the executive act. 
What Mr. Montagu has done is to discriminate between 
matters in which India shall be at once autonomous, and 
matters over which our bureaucracy: retains its control. 
The “transferred ’’ departments will be conducted by 
Indian ministers, themselves elected, who are responsible 
to the Provincial legislatures. Thus there disappears 
at once the endless friction of the system of checks. The 
Indian parties cease to be a critical opposition. There 
is work which they can do. There are Lig regions of 
public life which they can manage, well or ill, largely 
or narrowly, and the only limit to their success (assum- 
ing, as we do, their capacity) will be their ability to 
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persuade their electors to face the necessary expenditure. 


Local Government, Education, and Public Health, 
make to start with a considerable area of 
autonomy. As Mr. Spoor’s amendment suggests, the 


“transferred ’’ subjects may be indefinitely added to as 
years go on, and the provision for the automatic review 
of the whole scheme at recurring intervals of ten years 
is one of its best provisions. The advance in the demo- 
cratisation and nationalisation of the Central Govern- 
ment is by no means negligible, though it is much less 
bold and much more conventional than this. The hope 
of the immediate future lies in decentralisation, with 
the “transferred ’’ departments as its solid basis. On 
this territory India is already by this Bill autonomous. 
What she has is genuinely her own, and what she has 
must grow. Within these limits she escapes from 
tutelage and is wholly herself. 

The matter which gives us the most concern is the 
future of labor in India. The “ coolie ’’ is still working 
in factories and mines at a wage which provides barely 
a physiological subsistence in a standard perhaps the 
lowest among all the races of mankind. He is, however, 
beginuing to organise, and heroic pioneers have already 
created, against incredible difficulties, the first trade 
unions. The official attitude was revealed in the refusal 
to allow Mr. Wadia of Madras, the nominee of these 
Unions, to go to Washington as the representative of 
Indian labor on the League of Nations. A tame official 
selection was made instead. The result is seen in the 
painful refusal of the Indian Government to come any- 
where near the League’s standards. The sixty-hour week 
remains for adult labor, and in the scandal of child 
labor India lags far behind Japan. It is probable that 
in the next ten years the organisation of Indian labor, 
with the inevitable strikes against intolerable conditions, 
may be the biggest problem in the public life of the 
Peninsula. On the whole it is to be expected that the 
English capitalists, the native capitalists, and the bureau- 
cracy, will make common cause. How much can we 
hope from Provincial legislatures, elected on a propertied 
basis, which enfranchises less than 3 per cent. of the 
population? The desperate obstacle of illiteracy (for 
which our own education policy is to blame) may stand 
in the way of a democratic franchise as Western Europe 
understands it. None the less this growing conscious- 
ness of labor must be represented. The way out of the 
difficulty might be to give to trade unions and similar 
organizations direct representation on the Provincial 
Legislatures. That may be as yet a question of to- 
morrow, but we imagine that it is going to become a very 
acute problem within a very few years. It is rather 
odd that some public opinion in this country could be 
mobilised (quite rightly) for the interests of Indian 
women, while no claim has been made for labor. The 
world is changing faster than we realize. Egypt is now 
provided with a recent but already powerful trade 
unionist organization. Bolshevism struggles to pene- 
trate to India through Afghanistan. We adapt our- 
selves very slowly. We have brought ourselves at last 
very tardily to make terms with middle-class nationalism 
in India. The bigger problem lies beyond. 





THE OUTRAGE ON IRELAND. 
THE situation in Ireland passes from bad to worse. Last 
week and this the Irish Government “ proclaimed ’’ under 
the Coercion Act of 1887 everything still left in Ireland 
and trial by 


unproclaimed, including Sinn Fein 


“the shoulders which proclaims 





jury, and announced its intention of suppressing every- 
thing unsuppressable. One quondam Liberal as Prime 
Minister and another as Chief Secretary, strike blindly 
at the national life of Ireland. No explanation of the 
reason for such a course is vouchsafed to the British 
Parliament or the British people. A few years ago such 
a proceeding, performed by a Tory Coercionist, would 
have been opposed by everything daring to call itself 
Liberal for the sake of Ireland. It would have been 
opposed more fiercely still for the sake of Britain. This 
country cannot afford to reveal itself as a rival of all the 
old tyrannies, in a world where the liberation of subject 
nations has transformed half the boundaries in 
Europe. Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Macpherson 
in hitting Ireland are, of course, hitting with far 
greater damage the prestige and good name of Ireland’s 
conqueror. From Ireland herself comes the shrug of 
contempt. She 
that such a victory can only end in 
defeat ; and she can afford to be cynical and to smile. 
You can exercise the full extent of your present possible 
power, she can reply. You can imprison members of 
Parliament, break up meetings, suppress newspapers, 
prohibit athletic sports and farmers’ fairs, forbid the 
movement of anything on wheels without a military 
permit. With every such exhibition, you can make 
our material life unpleasant. But you also make 
your moral life impossible. You are slain by 
the very weapons you have seized. You are 
smirching your good name amongst the nations which 
hear you canting about Freedom. You are destroying 
any influence you may have possessed in your League of 
Nations: you make your name stink in the nostrils of 
liberated mankind. Mr. Arthur Griffith has justifica- 
tion for his boast that the English Government in Ireland 
has now proclaimed the whole Irish nation, as it formerly 
proclaimed the Catholic Church, an ‘‘ illegal assembly,”’ 
and in quoting against this Government a great phrase 
of Burke, ‘‘ A Government against which a claim of 
liberty is tantamount to high treason, is a Government 
to which submission is equivalent to slavery.’’ 

The criminal folly of a policy which thus on the 
one hand postpones reform, and on the other strikes 
blindly at anything which it believes hostile, may be 
held to spring in some measure from the character of 
the men concerned in it. A Viceroy who is little more 
than a discredited military leader; a Chief Secretary who 
is an arrivist lawyer-politician, with neither intelligence 
nor courage adequate to his great position ; and a Prime 
Minister too occupied with political intrigue to ask for 
anything from Ireland but darkness and composure— 
this is the triumvirate in whose hands lies the destiny 
of another nation and the honor of our own. 
There are suggestions of a more deliberate and 
sinister purpose than the mere issue of folly or pre- 
occupation. ‘‘ The Times,’ making to-day amends for 
much of its past, is almost alone amongst the great daily 
newspapers in exposing the impotence of this policy, 
and protesting against its continuance. And it suggests 
a sinister explanation. It suspects that “there lies 
behind something worse than ineptitude and more 
dangerous than futility.’”” It more than hints that this 
step is inspired by influences determined to force Treland 


krows 


into abortive rebellion, so that, in face of it, 
Home Rule can go back to the region of 
dreams. “It seems inconceivable that any responsible 


members of Parliament or politicians would deliberately 
advocate the provocation of an outbreak in Ireland, in 
the hope that Home Rule might thus be drowned in a 
sea of blood and repression, but we fear that there are 
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some who would contemplate a rebellion in Ireland at 
this time with thoughtless equanimity.’’ “ We cannot 
free ourselves from the fear that there are enemies to 
any save a policy of repression and reaction very close 
to the councils of the State.’” Whether there is exact 
knowledge behind the rumor, cannot yet be asserted. 
But “it seems inconceivable ”’ that such a warning, issued 
through such a medium, should lack all foundation. For 
the “Times ’”’ still remains the chief source from which 
observers abroad derive information of current affairs at 
home. And only the conviction of an approaching 
calamity would justify a newspaper in such a position 
disseminating a report so injurious to Britain’s honor 
in the Empire, in America, and throughout the 


civilized world. Revolt in Ireland under any 
circumstance, followed by such reprisals as dis- 
tinguished the last “Dublin Rebellion’? would 


excite profound disquietude throughout the British 
speaking world. But revolt, inflamed by a policy 
of coercion designed to kill Irish self-government, 
would imperil the unity of the British Empire. 
It is evident therefore that the policy of arrested 
reform and increased coercion is the policy of turn- 
ing a maniac loose in a powder magazine. The 
notion that lawlessness, the murder of policemen, 
the threats of assassinating higher officials, must 
be met by suppression outside the bounds of law, 
is the argument of all blind tyrannies. The argument 
is nowhere more futile than in the land to which to-day 
it is applied. It is just when Irish moderates are driven 
to half-sympathy with extremists, that passion is 
exasperated to murder, and the secret society establishes 
its dreadful code of right and wrong. A man who 
has not learnt this lesson from Ireland’s past history is 
unfit for government. 

The chief tragedy to-day 


lies in the public 
indifference 


to happenings a few hours off our 
shores. Mankind has been satiated with horrors. 
It hears that children are dying 
Vienna and Central Europe, and remains inert. 
It sees “the negation of God erected into a 
system of Government” in Ireland, and it remains 
inert. It is told that our conduct is outraging the 
Dominions,-estranging America, destroying al! hope of 
the League of Nations—it remains equally inert. In 
its present mood it would contemplate without much 
emotion either way, the destruction of the rest of Ireland 
by Ulster or the destruction of Ulster by the rest of 
Ireland. The newspapers give no report to Irish affairs. 
Great demonstrations are held. by the Irish in 
Britain, in Manchester, in Glasgow, and other cities, 
remarkable for numbers and energy; no one outside 
takes any notice at all. Mr. Asquith’s vigorous challenge 
at Birmingham—‘‘ If the Liberal Party were going to 
condone this betrayal of their traditions they would 
deserve the disaster which would certainly be their 
doom ’’—sounds almost the only note of protest. But in 
Parliament Liberalism and Labor are alike silent; and 
the voice of Ireland is no longer heard. One 
can see now what an error the Sinn Fein 
leaders made in refusing to come to the House 
of Commons. They should have come in _ the 
spirit not of the later Nationalism, but of 
the earlier Parnell, determined to thrust an 
iron rod into the machinery of British political 
effort, until Ireland’s hurt was regarded. From 
such a policy Ireland gained all the good it has ever 
gained from England. It culminated a month after the 
war in an Ireland coercionless and crimeless, and Home 
Rule an Act of the Realm. To-day, what a vision of 


en masse in 





destruction! Home Rule seemingly no nearer; Ireland 
governed under conditions more intolerable than Russian 
rule in Poland or Austria’s old system in Czecho- 
Slovakia, and with penal laws not greatly different from 
those of the eighteenth century, but adjusted to the 
niceties of modern science. 








THE HOPE IN RUSSIA. 

Many will remember a big meeting in the Central Hall, 
Westminster, when Maxim Litvinoff defended the 
Bolshevik cause and explained the Soviet system. I 
suppose it was eighteen months ago or more, but it would 
not be hard to date it, for towards the close of the meeting 
the assembly was perturbed by a violent air raid which 
swept over that part of London and dropped bombs as 
though indifferent whether it destroyed the House of 
Commons, the Abbey, or ourselves. That meeting showed 
us Litvinoff as a man of decisive personality, such as wars 
and revolutions suddenly bring into the light. Heavily 
built, of strong vitality, with the large head, massive 
face, and wide mouth of the orator, but clear and definite 
in his words and order of thought; singularly free 
from rhetoric, and somehow saved from the spongy 
and formless marsh of ideas in which so many 
notable Russians lose their way or themselves. He spoke 
with the sharp simplicity of conviction; harshly rather 
than with persuasive grace; and many of the audience, 
accustomed to the suavity of compromise and the amenity 
of the halfway house, were indignant at his indifference 
to compromise and his explosion of halfway houses as 
with bombs. 

Since that time, when Litvinoff represented the 
Central Russian Government as plenipotentiary in 
London, he has become one of the leading members of 
that Government itself. He might be called its Foreign 
Minister in relation to the West of Europe, and, though 
inclining to the “ Moderates’’ as distinguished from the 
Extremist Reds, he is certainly one of the guiding spirits 
in the Bolshevik system. 

So it is important to discover what his objects and 
methods are, if we would find out what the Soviet 
Government really means. Last week in Copenhagen 
he explained some of the main points to me in long 
and frank conversations. I consider his statements as a 
whole make the hope of peace more possible than it has 
seemed to the politicians, financiers, and professional 
people who, from one motive or another, content them- 
selves with adding up atrocities and _ rejecting 
Bolshevism’s ‘‘ murderous hand.’’ On the plea—in 
some cases the sincere plea—of the ‘‘ murderous hand ”’ 
our forefathers made war upon the French Revolution, 
with very dubious results for the peace and freedom of 
Europe. And if it comes to adding up atrocities, who 
shall ever balance the sum between ‘‘ Whites’’ and 
‘‘Reds’’? Or who shall ever estimate the hideous 
cruelties, the unrecorded slaughters, which, as I have 
myself seen in the last twenty-five years, invariably 
accompany every internal or national outbreak in the 
Near and Middle East? Before the war, when a single 
murder in our home of ancient peace would occupy the 
attention of the whole population, we could hardly 
imagine such horrors as formed a natural and recognized 
part in Balkan wars, for instance, or in the suppression 
of rebellions against the Tsar. Our Government and 
financiers then allowed the Balkans to stew in their own 
blood, and heartily grasped the Tsardom’s ‘‘ murderous 
hand.’’ I do not know whether the war and the blood- 
stained chaos of the present year have taught the British 
people how thin is the crust that skims over the cruelty 
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of nearly all mankind. But certainly the lessons have 
been numerous and striking. 

With regard to internal affairs, Litvinoff did not 
tell me much that would be new to such personal 
observers as Professor Goode and Mr. Arthur Ransome. 
What he dwelt upon with the greatest emphasis was the 
enthusiasm of the Russian people for the Revolution, 
and for the present Government as the Revolution’s 
surest defence. He described how, in moments of crisis 
when the reactionaries appeared to be gaining ground, 
the peasants and the town workmen came flocking in, 
offering their utmost services to resist the public enemy. 
During harvest, he admitted, many of the enrolled 
peasants deserted to their land, but directly danger 
threatened the Soviet State, they swarmed back again, 
entreating to be re-admitted into the ranks. As I have 
said in an account of one of our conversations published 
in the ‘‘ Daily Herald,’’ Litvinoff described to me the 
extraordinary enthusiasm for the Government aroused 
by the apparent danger of the time when Denikin had 
taken Orel, and was advancing upon Tula, which is only 
about a hundred miles from Moscow, while Yudenitch 
stood close before the gates of Petrograd. A ‘“‘ Party 
Week ’’ was proclaimed throughout Central Russia for 
the enlistment of Communists. In Moscow 15,000 new 
members joined the party ; in Petrograd about the same 
number; in most country towns the membership was 
doubled or trebled. Speaking of this event, Litvinoff 
added :— 

“To understand the full significance of it all, you 
must remember that the ordinary Communist enjoys no 
privileges, but undertakes great responsibilities and is 
subject to strict party discipline. He can refuse no 
work appointed him by the Central Soviet, and in most 
cases he is sent to the most dangerous front. If he 
abuses his position, he may be executed for an offence 
for which a non-Communist would get off with a light 
penalty. If a Communist is captured by the Whites he 
is invariably first submitted to the most atrocious 
tortures and then killed.” 

Against such enthusiasm (so similar to the enthusiasm 
of Revolutionary France “‘ risen against enemies ’’) it is 
no wonder that the forces of foreign intervention—forces 
far from enthusiastic themselves—could make little head- 
way. The presence of those foreign forces in the country 
only united all supporters of the Revolution, whether 
they approved of the Soviet Government or not. If 
Russian troops landed and established themselves in 
Caithness to show us how we ought to behave, I could 
imagine for once a genuine Coalition in this country. And 
so in Russia, all who did not wish to see the Tsardom 
restored by Denikin and Yudenitch (Litvinoff did not 
appear to regard Koltchak as being any longer a serious 
danger)—all other parties were combined, Mensheviks 
and Social Revolutionaries alike, in appealing to the 
British and other enemies at all events to cease from 
intervention. In confirmation, one remembers Peter 
Kropotkin’s appeal, and Kropotkin, being an Anarchist 
in principle, is certainly as far removed from Bolshevism 
as from the tyranny of the Tsars. 

Except in the army, Litvinoff assured me, public 
meetings and public criticisms of the Government are 
freely allowed. But, according to his account, there is no 
question that even Social Revolutionary and Social 
Democratic critics and other convinced opponents are 
willing to support the Soviet as the only possible form 
of government for Russia at the present time, unless the 
work of the Revolution is to be entirely undone and the 
old despotism restored. Supporters of the Revolution 
who are not Communists are frequently elected on the 
local Soviets. A good many of them may have been 
elected by the local Soviets as delegates to the great Soviet 
Congress which was to meet last Wednesday in Moscow. 





About a thousand delegates were expected in all, and 
though limited to supporters of the Revolution, they will 
form something in the nature of a Constituent Assembly, 
even though a Soviet Constitution is assumed as the basis. 
We find, therefore, the hope of a central union in Russia 
—a nucleus round which other States or Provinces may 
gather. There will be no compulsion, Litvinoff said, 
against any section of former Russia that chooses to hold 
aloof. Provinces and small nationalities may retain 
absolute independence if they wish ; and they may retain 
the capitalist system, if they like that sort of thing. 
Even the parts of Russia remaining under the power of 
the reactionary Generals at the time of any arrangement 
may stand outside, if they care to support the reaction. 
But the hope of the Soviet leaders is that a general 
Russian Federation will grow, the outlying nationalities 
and provinces being attracted into it, if not by envy of 
the Soviet way of life, then almost certainly by the 
necessities of economic intercourse and proximity. 

Externally, Litvinoff declared definitely, the Russian 
Government has absolutely abandoned all territorial 
ambitions and those almost religious dreams of conquest 
in Constantinople and the rest of Turkey which one 
found, to one’s surprise, still haunting the minds of old- 
fashioned Liberals like Professor Miliukoff, and even of 
Revolutionaries like Kropotkin, at the beginning of the 
war. All the relation that the Central Soviet desires 
with other nations is economic intercourse. To be sure, 
the Communists hope that all other peoples will gradually 
realize the advantages of a communistic system over a 
capitalist. One‘has known Englishmen who would like 
to see our system of Constitutional Monarchy and Parlia- 
ment prevail throughout the world. But all that the 
Soviet Government demands is commercial freedom. It 
is willing and anxious to trade equally with every n«tion 
that can supply the goods which Russia requires. It is 
an entire mistake, said Litvinoff, to suppose, as certain 
English papers constantly repeat, that Russia purposes 
throwing herself into the arms of the Central Powers out 
of spite against the Allies. The Soviet Government knows 
very well that there are no Central Powers existing new. 
France and the other Allies have killed them. Neither 
Germany nor Austria can possibly supply the want 
created in Russia by the waste and decay of the last five 
years. It is a matter of entire indifference from what 
capitalist State Russia buys, but naturally she prefers to 
buy from powerful States like America and England 
which have something to sell. 

Locomotives and rails for the worn-out railways ; 
machines and parts of machines for the worn-out and idle 
factories ; agricultural implements and ploughs (especially, 
I should think, communal] steam-ploughs to take the place 
of the thousands of horses lost in the war) ; those are the 
things that Russia chiefly desires to buy. Some raw 
materials for the factories are wanted too, and some 
kinds of provisions such as rice and coffee besides, though 
Russian scientists seem to have shown themselves almost 
as clever as the German in inventing substitutes. But 
Russia has no produce to spare, and little gold or valu- 
ables left. How, then, is she to pay for the necessities 
she so urgently needd? She has nothing but concessions 
to pay with—real old-fashioned capitalist concessions, 
the sort of things that have brought the curse of the 
white man’s burden upon India, Africa, China, and so 
many other places in the world. Lenin appears to see no 
way out of it :— 


* He is prepared,” said Litvinoff, “to grant conces- 
sions to foreign States and firms. We do it because we 
are realists, and we know what it is that foreigners 
really want by their intervention. It is more advan- 


tageous to Russia to purchase peace at this price than 
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to sqander more wealth and lives in a war which arrests 
all economic development. . . . At present we are com- 
pelled to take a temporary and transitory middle course 
between Capitalism and Communism. Full Communism 
is only possible if other countries accept the same 
economic basis. They will either follow our example, 
or, if Russia is before her time, she will have to revert 
to Capitalism.” 
That was not a foreboding nor a sigh of despair. 

Phere are signs of a conciliatory ‘spirit in it and 
much else that he said. If only we English removed the 
curse of the blockade, and allowed free intercourse with 
Russia to be resumed, while trade took her usual way of 
binding peoples together with necessary supplies, it seems 
possible that a peaceful order might arise out of the 
present chaos in Middle and Eastern Europe. Certainly, 
no country desires a peaceful arrangement more than 
little Denmark, where I have been living. The Danes 
recognize, as all good Europeans recognize (unless we may 
include French extremists and our House of Commons 
among good Europeans), that upon the restoration of 
intercourse with Russia the future of the Continent 
depends. It depends upon that, perhaps, even more than 
upon the restoration of Germany’s economic and agricul- 
tural life. If our nobility and gentry, our politicians 
and financiers do not think the Soviet Government quite 
the proper sort of thing, they might reflect that it appears 
to be fairly established now, and that all their efforts to 
overthrow it have hitherto only fixed it more firmly on its 
seat. They might also reflect that they themselves have 
not made such a striking success of Europe, and that if 
we look around for a monument to their wisdom, it is no 
very beautiful monument that we see. But for the rest 
of us, no matter how strange or startling a new order of 
life may appear, let us welcome with joy any the faintest 
sign of restored peace and good fellowship among the 
peoples of the world. For otherwise it would be better 
to leave this paltry little earth for a different species of 
animal than man to inhabit. 


Henry W. NEvInson. 





A Dondon Biarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


FreQuenters of the meetings of the National Liberal 
Federation at Birmingham assure me that it was vigorous 
and representative, as well as the largest ever held, 
and that it developed a great deal of the old 
Liberal enthusiasm, culminating at the point at 
which Mr. Asquith denounced the coercion of Ireland 
by three “so-called ’’ Liberal Ministers, and declared 
it a betrayal of the Liberal tradition. This awoke the 
great demonstration. Hardly less pleasing was the 
repudiation of Protection and the exhortation to Liberals 
to “cut loose’’ from the Coalition and be a party again. 
Beyond doubt the average party Liberal regards 
Colonel Fairfax’s candidature in Spen Valley as 
a breach of the treaty with the Government, 
and a call to arms under the old enrolment. With Irish 
coercion, and the Anti-Dumping Bill, that event has 
virtually settled Mr. George’s fortunes as a Liberal 
leader. He may form his “Centre Party,’’ attracting 
as much Tory support as he can win from Lord Robert 
Cecil’s progressive movement. But neither the Prime 
Minister’s personality nor his powers as a tactician, nor 





even the views he is supposed to hold towards his own 
Government’s Irish and commercial policy, can make the 
old guard of Liberalism forgive the unforgivable. What 
is left if Free Trade and self-government go with all the 
precious cargo lost in the war? Mr. Asquith, therefore, 
is judged to have saved the Liberal situation. The party 
may not be visibly moving to power. But its goal, at 
least, remains. 


On the other side of the Liberal shield as 
Birmingham displayed it, its attitude to Manchester 
Radicalism and to Labor, there is ground for 
criticism. To Labor official Liberalism is frankly hostile. 
Its reason is the practical one that if Labor assails it 
from the Clyde to the Thames, it must hold the Liberal 
fort or perish. It will be time to talk of a 
treaty with Labor when the Liberal host is re-established, 
for a general without an army can only arrange a 
surrender. That is the argument, and behind it stand 
some moral factors, such as the traditional anti- 
Socialism of the Liberal party, the dislike of bureaucarcy 
and of militant trade unionism, the fear of a 
Protectionist strain in Labor, and the tacit decision to 
accept a modification of capitalism, but not its abolition. 
This one can understand; but not the chilly reception 
given to Manchester Radicalism. There was a signal 
of advance. Form a Democratic Radical Party, with 
large constructive ideas, and you forge a link with Labor, 
and supply also a nursery of ideas for your young men, 
a feeder of work and enthusiasm. The chance was 
missed. Manchester saw some of its programme taken 
over, but its spirit, and that of the fighting lieutenants 
in the House, was chilled down. 


THE Coalition wilts visibly under the new trial to 
its unity. Apparently, after reading the text of the Anti- 
Dumping Bill one or two members of the Liberal wing 
went straight over to the Birmingham Conference and 
sought admission to the fold. Others have made their 
entry more after the manner of Nicodemus; but the un- 
settlement is universal, and even if the deputation of 
protest to the Prime Minister is ignored, there can be no 
appeasing the wrath of the electorate. A Liberal 
Coercionist is, I suppose, a conceivable monster, but not 
a Liberal Protectionist. The story of Liberal Unionism 
therefore begins all over again, with Mr. George in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s shoes. And we know what that means. 
Some of the Coalitionists will remain—as Tories. Others 
will go right back to the Liberal camp. Many will 
remain in neutral discontent—Adullamites of to-day, 
open rebels of to-morrow. But the Bill also re-makes 
Mr. George’s future for him. The gates of return to 
his old Party close automatically; if the Bill survives 
and fixes the economic policy of Britain, his recourse 
must be to the Centre Party. But the Centre Party in 
its turn is hardly a stable combination. It is a little 
too much of a party of bounders to suit the nicer Con- 
servative tastes, and its finance is bound to be ruinous. 
It can never furnish a right, least of all a high-minded 
government of Britain ; and through its inevitable failure 
light and the prospect of large and definite change 
should come. 


But what of immediate tactics? A rough canvass 
of the Coalition Liberals yields the result that of the 
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120, a hundred are opposed to the Bill, and would 
“vote ’’ against the second reading if they allowed their 
consciences to direct their course, while twenty are ready 
to accept it in some diminished and less noxious form. 
But conscience is not a great matter in this Parliament ; 
and it is thought that when the time for voting on the 
principle of the Bill arrives, these proportions may be 
reversed, and a hundred Coalitionists will either support 
the second reading, or reserve their fire for the fight in 
Committee. To this end Mr. George’s expert practice 
has been directed in the symposia of , the week. 
It seems incredible, but the Prime Minister’s 
argument to the revolting Liberals has been that 
the Bill is an anti-German one, designed to save 
our perishing industry (now producing its staple 
“Jines’’ at about 1,000 per cent. profit) from the 
Teuton invader. This, of course, is the highly Liberal 
notion that commerce is a kind of war, and that the 
physical strife is to go on in that form after the Peace 
was supposed to have brought it to an end. I don’t 
know what success it has with the Liberal ‘“ Coalies.’’ 
Perhaps it might have evoked the timid rejoinder that as 
Germany was greatly in our debt, it would be just as 
well to give her a chance of paying it. 


I xnew Sir Evelyn Wood in later life, when with 
Butler, Buller, Brackenbury, and Wolseley himself, he 
represented the old guard of the Wolseley group, who 
began the work of modernising the British Army which 
Haldane and Nicholson continued. Like the greater 
and more brilliant Butler, he was frank in his talk of 
soldiering, and though he loved war, scorned the journal- 
istic cant about its chivalry and moral beauty. He 
had an alert mind, and a wonderful memory, and 
his mental powers were not in the least impaired 
by his sleeplessness. He told me that he never 
slept more than five hours in a night and found 
it ample. I remember him expressing his astonishment 
at the rather familiar fact that “ leaders ’’ for the daily 
papers were usually written after dinner—and cham- 
pagne. I replied that if he knew the kind of things 
that “leaders ’’ were, he would see that they could not 
be written anyhow else. 


Ir is a shock to hear of Mr. Walter Weyl’s sudden 
death. He was a brilliant member of the brilliant staff 
of the ‘‘New Republic,’? and a governing mind in 
American Liberalism. Perhaps he can be best described 
as of the type of intellectual Jew whom George Eliot 
tried to draw in “ Daniel Deronda.’”’ He had wide 
knowledge, a deep, inquiring, and sympathetic nature, 
subtle of fabric and gentle in its judgments. He studied 
European politics with the same intentness that he 
applied to American life, and I thought, as I discussed 
them in long talks on the Atlantic voyage, with 
much penetration. Mr. Wilson’s failure in Paris was 
a great blow; and Weyl’s analysis of it in the “ New 
Republic’’ and of the President’s character and men- 
tality, severely written for so sweet a nature and so 
unimpassioned a critic, was the kind of judgment which 
only the finest kind of journalism iscompetent to pass. He 
foresaw America’s revolt against the Treaty of Versailles, 
but he by no means despaired of her return to the world- 
system as a force of rescue and renovation. He intended 


to plead for it in a new presentation of American foreign | 





policy, and a statement of the Monroe doctrine in terms 
of the President’s earlier enlargements of it. 


Lapy Astor’s arrival at Westminster would have 
been generally welcomed if the traveller had come by a 
different route. But what is there to rejoice in such an 
election as that at Plymouth? That wealth and a 
woman’s tongue are powerful with all sorts and condi- 
tions of men? We knew that before. That a woman 
has been chosen to sit in Parliament for a great industrial 
town? There were women candidates before Lady Astor. 
But then they did not shine in street repartee, and 
merely talked dull stuff about the life of shy neighbor- 
hoods in Lancashire cotton-towns. Well, they will learn 
better another time. Working-women are a little too 
particular; they should take.a hint from Mayfair, 


Ho.may Moops. 

The Puritan and the Devil resemble each other in 
one particular: in reproving sin they occasionally 
invent it. 

The modern Pharisee would never have crucified 
Jesus. He would merely have talked like him. 

It is much less true to say that Britons in war are 
lions led by asses, than to affirm that in politics they 
(and other peoples) are geese led by foxes. 

What a relief when a great writer (like Rousseau) 
begins to tell the truth not about his neighbor but about 
himself ! 

Multi-friendship is the mark of a fribble. 

Much of Carlyle’s writing is mere swearing-at- 
large ; but the oath has a sound like Thor’s hammer. 


A WAYFARER. 





Wife and Wetters. 


ON UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


Amone the strange tales which have come from Moscow 
there is none which has intrigued us more than the story 
of the historical placards. The Bolsheviks under 
Lunacharsky’s leadership have become enthusiasts for 
popular education. They are not content to make the 
mind of the next generation. They are bent on mould- 
ing the thinking of the men and women of to-day. It 
is not enough for them to reform the schools, to bring 
out vast subsidized editions of the world’s classics, and 
to set up their libraries even in the villages. They 
know that there is a lower stratum of the mass which 
reads no book. For its benefit they have covered the 
hoardings with educational posters. In one series of 
these, the passer-by is lured by bold type and novel 
illustrations to digest some general notions of universal 
history. It is a bold adaptation of the psychology of 
advertisement, and if it is skilfully done, we can imagine 
that it may have its effect. By constant repetition, it 
is just possible that these posters may end by conveying 
to the casual citizen some broad idea of the Marxist 
reading of*history. It is easy to guess why the Bol- 
sheviks have found leisure for this effort amid all the 
preoccupations of civil war and threatening famine. 
They want to convey to the half-converted some sense 
that their movement is the inevitable culmination of the 
whole movement of history. They wish to create the 
impression that their present success is no momentary 
accident, but a logical deduction, as it were, from the 
whole march of civilization. Marx himself grew up a 
Hegelian, and it is a lineal, if somewhat déclassé des- 
cendant of Hegel’s dialectical method which figures 
to-day on the hoardings of Moscow. This phenomenon 
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may seem odd to the empirical English mind. It is 
none the less natural and proper that a movement which 
aims at reshaping the world, should base itself on 
universal history. Our own direction might be surer, 
our policy more consistent, if we had been at more pains 
to develop the self-consciousness that rests upon history. 

It is, we imagine, some line of thought not far 
removed from this revolutionary impulse which has 
moved Mr. Wells to write his sketch of universal history. 
At the moment when civilization is struggling against its 
own manifold egoisms and its poverty of imagination to 
realize its own unity in a League of Nations, he presents 
it with a picture of its own evolution. He too, we shguld 
guess, would show that this development is inevitable. 
Nations live and cohere chiefly because they have a com- 
mon history. The sense that a past lived in association 
by our fathers is behind all our bigger efforts in the 
present. If civilization is to find in this League any- 
thing more than an external bond, it too must realize 
that some common thread of evolution, linking up our 
national histories, has brought us inevitably to this cul- 
mination. “There can be,’’ says Mr. Wells, “no 
common peace and prosperity without common historical 
ideas.’’ He is not singular in that perception. Mr. 
Arnold Bennett, acting in the “ Westminster Gazette ’’ 
as his herald, claims for this effort more novelty than it 
possesses. We have read the prospectus of Mr. Wells’s 
book. It might almost have served as a moderately 
accurate advertisement of Voltaire’s “Essai sur les 
Meeurs.”” In about the same compass the prophet of 
humanitarian rationalism covered, down to his own 
century, much the same ground. He began with 


the changes in geology which prepared man’s 
habitation, devoted a few pages to our savage 
progenitors, and then advanced through chapters 
on the ancient civilizations to the history of 


European Christianity. Absorbed as he is throughout 
in the general theme of the part which “ superstition ”’ 
and organized religion have played in the shaping of our 
culture, he none the less finds room for an outline of 
universal history. 

He had his aim. It was the aim of that great 
pioneer effort of Lucretius, to free the mind from super- 
natural terrors, and because his anti-clericalism must 
needs be as catholic as its foe, he covered in his survey 
of history the whole record of our race. The French 
Revolution, with its universal democratic appeal, used 
the same method. Condorcet’s marvellous prophetic 
sketch of universal history with the bold optimism of its 
concluding glimpse of the Millennium, is a much briefer 
essay in the same vein. It was intended, like the 
Bolshevik placards, to give to the events of the day the 
élun of an inevitable march. Against such a background 
men act with decision. The plot of the drama carries 
them along. History breeds history, and movements 
lose their local step and drop their dialects. We do not 
know whether Mr. Wells was consciously basing himself 
upon these models, but we imagine that his history, like 
Voltaire’s and Condorcet’s and the Comptist after-work, 
will be essentially a formative book, an appeal to the 
springs of action. 

One could construct a plausible Platonic argument 
round the theme that the best novelist is necessarily the 
best historian. For our part we could summon the auda- 
city to invert the judgment which the modern specialist 
study of history has labored to impose upon the world. 
The applause of the learned world has been reserved in 
our generation entirely for that minute exploration of 
limited periods, nay, of episodes and aspects of periods, 
which contributes next to nothing to our orientation 
amid social phenomena. Style is disregarded. Of the 
Cambridge school in particular, one suspects that it counts 
it ‘a baseness to write fair.’? One may feel for the 
devoted workers in this field of analytical research a 
becoming gratitude and respect. From among their 
ranks, however, there has not come, nor is there likely 
to come, the man who will shape for us all this varied and 
fluctuating material into an ordered cosmos. It is the 
fate of the alert “general reader’’ to go through life 
groping amid hints and glimpses. He reads what is 
“readable,’’ and among the classics and the moderns 





alike we suspect that it is largely the accident of style 
which guides him. He enjoys his Gibbon and Macaulay 
He is allured by such books as Mr. Trevelyan’s three 
volumes on Garibaldi or Belloc’s Danton. The personal 
fascination of great figures will probably cause him in 
a lifetime to read several lives of Napoleon. He has 
revelled in Plutarch as a boy, and he may return to him 
in after-life. Tacitus is for the discriminating few, and 
Carlyle for us all. We are lucky when we find such a 
book as Reinach’s “ Orpheus,’’ which sums up with a 
certain shaping poetic power the results of the anthro- 
pological study of religion. Add, if you will, some 
of the popular biographies--Cromwell, Pitt, Peter the 
Great, Frederick, Froude’s Cesar, Washington, and 
Lincolu—with some of the memoirs from Pepys to Saint 
Simon and Ségur, and throw in Haeckel and perhaps 
that simple but interesting book of Edward Clodd’s on 
the history of creation. It is a shockingly scrappy list, 
and unless the reader has in himself some very active 
constructive faculty, there would emerge from it only 
the haziest pancrama of universal history. The lure of 
style will work infallibly to throw the biographical 
element into too high relief. The stylist has rarely 
attempted to trace for us the broader economic causation 
in history. There are books like those of the Hammonds 
and Professor Sombart which are eminently “ readable,” 
but they cover a limited field. 

For our own national story Green’s “ Short History ”’ 
is still without a serious rival. Mr. Bennett, we note, 
thinks poorly of it, and even asserts that Green “ wrote 
very badly.’’ It is easy to find fault with Green’s style. 
One would like to cut out every second adjective from his 
pages. it is true that he lapses into clichés, and his 
short sentences scurry along at times without rhythm 
or dignity. But most emphatically Green could write. 
It is the vigor and vivacity of his style which have caused 
his book to live as the one history which is generally read 
inthis country. It opens an impressive vista, and attains 
a juster perspective than any other book of its kind. 
But it is too pictorial. It is slack in its rather spasmodic 
efforts to trace causes. Given the liberalism of its 
author, it misses too many chances of awakening the 
critical attention of its readers. It perpetuates the main 
currents of a purely English tribal sentiment, with a 
curious fidelity to tradition. It lives, and will continue 
to live, precisely because Green wrote on the whole 
remarkably well. 

The man who first writes, with the fullness of modern 
knowledge behind him, a universal history that can com- 
pare with Green’s record of England in vigor and spirit, 
will rank among the biggest formative influences of our 
generation. If he has style, if he has the constructive 
imagination, if he makes a cosmos for us out of the mass 
of sparse detail and anecdote which is all that most of 
us retain of history, he may indeed impose on his age 
his own conception of society and civilization. Mr. Wells 
has this power, and he has also the audacity needed for 
this task. The mind reels at the thought of the perils 
he must run. In the march of events from the ichthyo- 
saurus to Mr. Lloyd George, there are more controversies 
than certainties. He must tell the whole history of 
religion, trace the evolution of the Hebrew tribal God, 
and analyze the origins of Christianity. Will he tell the 
history of the Reformation and the Napoleonic wars from 
the traditional English standpoint? Will the see the con- 
solidation of our Empire as the Liberal Imperialist or 
as the International Socialist sees it? Will he hack his 
way out of the web of propaganda in which the war has 
involved the records of Europe from the rise of Bismarck 
onwards? The man whose universal history is to be in 
some sense a mental preparation for the League of 
Nations, must correct the latitude for Greenwich when 
he takes his bearings. His book must stand translation 
if it is to do its work. Of the need for it we are convinced. 
Of the possibility of achieving it we await conviction. 
Dean Inge said the other day that the working man can 
hardly understand Christianity because he knows nothing 
of Roman and Jewish history. The average man of 
al] nations and classes halts at his initiation into inter- 
nationalism, because he knows only national history and 
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not enough of that. Can Mr. Wells remake the minds 
of Senator Lodge and M. Clemenceau, or can he at least 
instruct their younger followers? That will be the test 
of his success. 





THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY VILLAGE. 
Comparisons are often drawn between the bloodshed and 
confusion that accompany revolution elsewhere and the 
relative peace and order that have marked the revolutions 
of our own history. The seventeenth century presents 
a striking example. There were two political revolutions, 
a restoration and a period of virtual interregnum. Yet 
it is clear from the admirable study just published by 
Miss Eleanor Trotter, “Seventeenth Century Life in the 
Country Parish’’ (Cambridge University Press, 10s.), 
that over great parts of the country “the Courts of 
Quarter Sessions were held with little intermission, and 
all the machinery for local government was kept going ; 
roads and bridges were not allowed to get out of repair ; 
lame soldiers received their pensions, the poor were 
relieved, losses by fire were compensated, disorderly ale 
houses were rigorously suppressed, and a steadfast 
determination to maintain order was shown in a time of 
general misrule.’’ This conclusion is warranted by the 
evidence Miss Trotter has collected from the records of 
Quarter Sessions, the publications of the Surtees 
Society’s State Papers and other authoritative sources 
for her vivid and intimate picture of the social life of 
the period. 

What is the explanation? Is it, as some think, that 
there is a special strain of sober sense in our character 
which saves us from the excesses of other nations in 
moments of crisis? Is it that we discovered the secret 
of the true relation between central and local govern- 
ment so that you could upset the one without confusing 
the other? Is it that power has never changed hands in 
any significant sense in our revolutions? Or is it that 
we have never had in England. a social revolution 
accompanying a political revolution? There is an 
element of truth in each of these explanations, but if we 
want to understand why it is that this sort of catastrophic 
outbreak in association with revolution on the 
Continent is not found in our history the answer surely 
is that the great and important revolutions have been 
carried by the class holding political power using the 
forms and machinery of law and local government. The 
real revolutionaries in the sixteenth century were not the 
intrepid Robert Kett and his followers, but the nobles 
who suppressed his movement with a brutality for which 
his conduct had given no excuse because they had the 
power to maintain their usurpations and robberies. What 
would have happened if Kett had won? Would there 
have been Revolutionary Tribunals to try men like 
Warwick! It is difficult to believe it or associate any 
red terror with the peasants who indulged their humor 
in leaving placards on the carcasses of the sheep of an 
enclosing landlord— 

“Mr. Pratt, your sheep are very fat, 

And we thank you for that; 

We have left you the skins to buy your wife’s pins, 

And you must thank us for that.’’ 
But when the Government put down this movement 
against unlawful enclosure, retribution was so savage that 
Warwick himself was compelled, as Mr. Clayton has told 
us, to restrain the cruelty of ‘‘ many of the gentlemen 
who wished to root out utterly ‘ the offspring and wicked 
race of them.’ ’’ “ Shall we hold the plough ourselves,”’ 
replied Warwick, ‘‘ and harrow over our own lands?’’ 

There was no such issue in the political revolutions of 
the seventeenth certury. There were political quarrels 
that were bitter and disturbing, but the general 
character of village society and administration was not 
the subject of dispute. Readers of ‘‘ Rob Roy’’ will 
remember Mr. Justice Inglewood, who swallowed his 
prejudices a century later against the Hanoverian 
succession and took the oath as a Justice of the Peace 
because so many of the Northumberland magistrates 
had refused to serve on the bench because they were 
Jacobites, and that the game laws were not administered 
with as much vigor as was desired. Here was an issuo of 





permanent importance to the squire. So in the seven- 
teenth century Cavaliers and Roundheads differed 
sharply enough, but neither wanted any revolution of 
local power. Nobody wanted to change the fabric of 
their society or the balance of power. Puritan justices 
were specially severe on one kind of crime; other justices 
on another; but neither side questioned the right of the 
justice to punish or the general merits of the system of 
laws he was upholding. 

During the seventeenth century that system was as 
inquisitorial as the Bolshevik system to-day. Here are 
some extracts from the records of Quarter Sessions: 
‘“‘ John West of Normanby for harboring men of evill 
demeanour and suspected persons: and also for keeping 
his son Clement, who is an idler and of lewd behaviour 
and evill disposed, nather wil be ruled.”’ ** James 
Cootes of Barton . . . for that he doth not live within 
the compasse of lawe but is often drunken and doth lye 
harkening under men’s windowes as an eavesdropper.”’ 
“John Williamson of Bagby, tanner, for playing, 
llth Oct. last, at Shoule-bord [shovel-board] in the 
Evening Prayer-time it being the Sabbaoth daie.’’ 
These extracts are of the time of James the First. It 
was no easy matter enforcing the laws against amuse- 
ments in a county like Yorkshire, and there is a spirit of 
defiance in the conduct of some of the sturdy law- 
breakers who were summoned for ‘‘ making a bet to 
wrestle on the Sabbath day,’’ or for playing at a game 
called trippett in the churchyard on Easter-day, molest- 
ing and disturbing the minister. Dancing, football, and 
horse-racing were all popular amusements on which the 
law frowned, and strolling players were generally 
stripped from the middle and whipped. It is curious 
to reflect that the execution of all these vexatious and 
oppressive laws depended on unpaid persons. More 
remarkable than the unpaid Justice of the Peace was the 
unpaid petty constable, who was a kind of sergeant- 
major of the village, with this difference, that he had to 
perform most of the fatigues himself, including the 
whipping of rowdy men or the ducking of rowdy women. 
When we read Miss Trotter’s pages we understand why 
the ‘‘ Tyburn ticket,’? which gave exemption from 
service in parish offices became such a prize. This ticket 
was given to a prosecutor who secured a capital convic- 
tion against a criminal, and it could be sold. Nadin, 
the famous or infamous Manchester constable, made a 
fortune in this way. Mr. and Mrs. Webb were the first 
to emphasize the immense volume of voluntary work that 
was done in the old English parish, and Miss Trotter’s 
book reinforces this impression. Service in a parish office 
was compulsory ; neglect to seize offenders was punished 
with fines, and villages through which a thief passed 
without capture had to pay for their remissness. It 
seems incredible that this system was kept going by such 
motives. 

Miss Trotter’s records are drawn mainly from the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, where enclosure began later 
and progressed more slowly than in most parts of 
England, but there is evidence already in her records of 
its disturbing effects. Miss Trotter notes that laborers 
are found undertaking the office of petty constable, or 
even that of churchwarden, and that they seem to have 
been able to pay pretty heavy fines. But at the beginning 
of this time the laborer had four acres attached to his 
cottage. It was in the next century that a social revolu- 
tion was to deprive him of his status and to produce the 
landless proletariat of the village. The evil results of 
enclosure are mentioned in the records from which Miss 
Trotter quotes, and the law attaching four acres to every 
cottage was already being violated. The problem of 
unemployment had begun to arise, and it was aggravated 
by the legacies of the sixteenth century with the agrarian 
unsettlement, and by the consequences of the civil wars. 
Rogues and vagabonds occupy a good deal of the 
attention of the justices and petty constables, and it was 
of this period that the nursery rhyme was written 
describing the different methods of treating the beggars 
who travelled from parish to parish. 

“Some gave them white bread, some gave them brown, 


And some gave them a good horse-whip and sent them out 
of the town.” 
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THE MISERY OF CHILDREN IN VIENNA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—Distress and starvation, nay real famine, have 
been supreme in Vienna for more than four years; but in 
these last weeks the gradually increasing misery of the 
masses and of the broad middle-class has been developed 
into what must be called the slow dying of the population 
of one of the oldest, greatest and most civilized towns of 
Europe. The climax has been apparently reached, when 
in the last days it became publicly known that even 
the small official rations of flour and bread, being them- 
selves not sufficient to keep men, women and children in 
anything like a vigorous state of health, could not be 
given out for more than half, all reserves of the munici- 
pality being finally consumed and new imports of food- 
stuffs failing to come in. Moreover, the credits of the 
Allied Powers for food imports being exhausted and 
Vienna being not able to get sufficient quantities of 
flour, fat and meat from the Austrian provinces or from 
the neighboring new states, the Government declares 
itself unable to nourish the urban population of Vienna 
and its industrial neighborhood altogether, if not helped 
by new loans, conceded by the Great Powers, and large 
new consignments of flour'and meat, founded on these 
loans. Otherwise the greatest famine ever heard of in 
modern civilized society could not be avoided. 

It is not difficult to imagine what under these 
general conditions of life in Vienna the sufferings of the 
poorest of the poor and the weakest of the weak ones, 
what the fate of the children of Vienna must be. The 
effects of the cruel official starvation, lasting now so 
many years, on the health and vigor of the Viennese 
youth has become visible some long time ; but every fresh 
month increases the really appalling misery and helpless- 
ness of the children of all ages in this most unhappy 
town. The steadily rising death roll of boys and girls 
and young people of both sexes is shown by recent muni- 
cipal statistics. They give the number of children and 
young folks from the age of one till the 19th year of life 
on 


Dec. 31st, 1918, with a total of 567,215 against on 
Dec. 31st, 1919, with a total of 689,172. 


By a statistical inquiry, arranged in this year by the 
help of school teachers it has been stated that there 
are in Vienna 20 per cent. of all the counted children 
in a medium state of nourishment; 67 per cent. are under 
this level, and only 9 per cent. of children are considered 
to be in a state of uninjured physical constitution. 

To give another view of the unspeakable misery of 
child-life in Vienna I refer to a Memorandum laid before 
one of the British authorities working now in Vienna, 
by an excellent English lady doctor, who has collected 
her scientific observations in the public and private 
children’s hospitals of Vienna. Dr. Harriet Christy 
reports: ‘‘ Scurvy is now prevalent among the infant 
population of Vienna. . The disease is likely to increase 
in amount during the winter, and to affect older children 
and adults.’”’ Dr. Christy states further that rickets 
(Rhachitis) is almost universal in Vienna in children 
from 1 to 5 years of age. It is frequently accompanied 
by severe ‘‘deformity and by delay in growth and 
development.’’ Indeed, one may see many thousands 
of boys and girls of 16 to 18 years of age who all look 
like infants of 8 to 10 years, and offer the most pitiable 
view of destroyed and down-trodden human youth! 
Lastly, the British medical authority quoted before 
states the total lack of fuel as an acute problem in all 
children’s hospitals, day nurseries, homes and other 
institutions. ‘“‘ Some,’’ she reports, ‘‘are entirely 
without warmth at the present time, and in others it 
has been necessary to close buildings and rooms, and to 
resort to overcrowding to economize fuel in disregard of 





general hygiene and risk of infection.’’ I may be 
allowed to add, that in the last week, in one of the 
children’s hospitals the death by pneumonia has been 
stated of four babies as a consequence of no possibility 
being given to heat the rooms of the said hospital. 

Summing up, one must take it as almost unavoid- 
able that practically all babies of the working-class and 
the poorer middle-class will be killed by the hardships 
of the unheated rooms of their homes, by the lack of 
milk supply and by the complete failure of wholesome 
nourishment. Moreover, a great number of children 
between 1 and 5 years of age will become victims of 
diseases, which will cripple them for their life. 

Medical authorities indicate with all due clearness 
what measures should be taken to stem this fearful, if slow, 
but inevitable killing of the whole childhood of a city of 
two millions and a half of inhabitants. There should 
be immediately imported fresh and condensed milk in 
suflicient quantities, fresh apples, lemons and oranges, 
by the help of which to stop the development of 
children’s scurvy, there should be brought into Vienna 
quite a number of medical stuffs, like palm, olive, cod 
liver oil, in order to help our physicians to fight Rhachitis. 
There should be provided a large supply of linen for 
protecting babies and infants, of wool garments and 
urderwear for all children and young people, to 
protect them against diseases of throat and lungs, 
endangering them all because of their want of sufficient 
cover against cold and rain and snow. Finally there 
should speedily be found ways and means to provide 
Vienna with so much coal and coke, at least, that 
hospitals, children’s wards and infirmaries could regu- 
larly be heated, and that at least a part of elementary 
and grammar schools could be made warm during the 
day, in order to stop that wholesale closing of schools 
of all kinds which is now going on because of the total 
lack of fuel. I shall not describe here at any length the 
serious demoralizing effects of this measure on the great 
bulk of the children of all social classes: enough to say 
that the educational authorities have already had ample 
proofs of the damaging influence which a similar 
though not as protracted and general state of things 
last winter effected in the school children of this city. 

In the last week Sir Thomas Cunningham, the chief 
of the British Military Mission in Vienna, has done an 
inestimable service to the people of this city, and has 
honored himself more than any praise could honor him, 
by undertaking that action called ‘‘ British Help for 
Viennese Children.’’ His call to collect quickly a sum 
large enough to bring efficient relief to the Lenndined 
thousand of poor children in Vienna has not been made 
in vain; already considerable amounts of money are 
coming in and much more is expected. Relief will in 
the first place be given by an extensive import of large 
quantities of wood available in the vicinity of Vienna 
and of coal by separate trains and by the use of barges 
on the Danube into Vienna, to be distributed here with 
the help of social workers to poor mothers, so that each 
may heat her children’s living room or nursery. 
Secondly, the import of wool garments and clothing for 
infants and older children will be organized on a broad 
scale for the benefit of the masses as well as for the 
children of those many hundreds of impoverished middle- 
class families which are in many ways the most miserable 
part of the present social body of this country. 

The Viennese friends of Sir Thomas Cunningham, 
admiring his untiring energy and his unswerving 
activity, think that from their side an appeal should be 
laid before the British public for giving aid and support 
to the gallant British officer’s merciful work of rescue of 
the poor children of Vienna. How enormous a total of 
misery of children here must be reckoned with can be 
figured by one statistical fact: there are more than 
130,000 children with which Sir Thomas Cunningham’s 
action has to deal. It is a number of 20,000 children 
which by the admirable work of the American Children 
Relief, under Dr. Geist’s masterful direction, are happy 
enough to receive daily one warm meal, but almost six 
times as many should be provided in the same manner. 
Whatever English humanitarian efforts could do, to send 
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to the British Children Relief action in money and those 
articles most urgently needed, would be welcomed as a 
sign of a beginning of restoration of the old feelings of 
mutual brotherhood on which the whole culture of 
European nations has been built up and without which 
no culture or civilization can be preserved.—Yours, &c., 


JosEPH ReEDLICH. 





Hetters to the Editor. 


THE ROUMANIANS IN HUNGARY. 

Sir,—Will you allow me to answer Dr. Seton Watson’s 
letter of November 22nd criticizing my abbreviated report on 
the conditions I found in Hungary under Roumanian 
occupation ? 

It is not necessary for Dr. Seton Watson to point out to 
me how Hungary has been divided and what part is to per- 
manently belong to Roumania, and how it is governed. I 
know all about it. I visited many towns besides those 
mentioned. I went through Transylvania as far as Fogarish 
quite near to the Roumanian frontier. In these latter parts 
there never had been any Bolshevism. 

Dr. Seton Watson says that “ the responsibility for what 
is wrong rests with the military.” This statement of his 
simply shows that he can know little, if anything, about the 
present state of Hungary. For some of the worst cases we 
came across the civil authorities, acting through their 
gendarmerie, were eiitirely responsible. 

The so-called Magyar papers from which Dr. Watson 
seems to get his information are not only censored, but 
news and information where so required are falsified 
in them. They may be nominally edited by Hungarians, 
but, really, they are edited by Roumanians acting under the 
police. That this is the case at Arad I know from personal 
experience, that it is also so in the case of other papers I 
know from a very high authority far better informed than 
Dr. Seton Watson could ever be (¢.g., speaking of the present 
state of Hungary). 

The value of Dr. Rudolf Brandsch’s electoral speech 
should be assessed in conjunction with the fact that at 
Fogarish I unearthed from among 200 civilian prisoners five 
Parliamentary candidates who were arrested in one district 
alone immediately after they made their first electoral 
speeches. 

He further says that “ the language of instruction is that 
of the majority in each particular district.”” If this is so, 
how can he account for the fact that in Brasso (Kronstadt 
German), overwhelmingly Saxon, the teachers have been 
given six months to learn Roumanian? After that time they 
will have to teach in Roumanian only or be dismissed. 

The facts about the oath of allegiance are simple. All 
men and women holding posts or practising professions, such 
as medicine or law, are dismissed or forbidden to practice if 
they refuse to take the oath. If in some instances they are 
allowed to practice so many difficulties are put in their way 
that it is made impossible for them. Men holding such posts 
as headmasters of schools, directors of hospitals, judges, 
Xc., are dismissed whether or not they take the oath when a 
Roumanian can be found for the post. 

When dismissed they are deported to their native town 
vr village, unless they can prove residence for a certain 
number of years. I think it is ten. 

A man may have left Tokai as a boy, spent thirty years 
in Budapest, and three years ago have got a post in 
Debretczh. He is deported to Tokai. He cannot take his 
furniture and belongings because there is no transport, and 
often he has to leave his wife and children behind. He has 
little or no chance of getting work in his native village, and 
will starve unless supported by relations. 

If he can prove residence for the required number of 
years he is allowed to remain, but not to travel in search of 
work unless he can bribe sufficiently well the right Rou- 
manian Official. As a result he has to take any job he can 
get. In Arad county out of 400 teachers 317 refused to 
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take the oath. Many were deported, the remainder (and 
they are mostly university trained) are working as farm 
servants and as railway porters, &c. The late Hungarian 
judge is mending boots. The headmaster of the large 
secondary school is a railway porter. 

One of the most serious charges against the Roumanian 
civil authorities is that of arresting Hungarians while 
travelling with the right passports and imprisoning them 
without trial. At Arad Citadel we found 107 of these 
civilian prisoners lodged in three casemates with concrete 
floors. Many were only partially dressed, many had no 
boots, none had overcoats. Their boots, overcoats, and all 
their belongings had been stolen by the Roumanians. They 
had no beds or even straw to sleep on ; there was no heating, 
it was bitterly cold, and snow was beginning to fall. No 
food was supplied by the Roumanians ; the local Hungarian 
Red Cross had to feed them. The day before we examined 
them forty had to be removed to hospital. The youngest of 
them we saw were two boys of fourteen, the oldest a man 
of sixty-nine. They could not communicate with their rela- 
tions, who in many cases did not know where they were. 

Now all these men were arrested and confined by the 
civil authorities ; the military denied having anything to do 
with them. In no case could we find a definite charge or 
cause for arrest. 

At Brasso we found 200 civilians imprisoned with 600 
military, and among them were six women. The latter had a 
room nine feet by nineteen feet. Five of them slept on a 
wooden bench, one on a bed; they had no sanitary arrange- 
ments separate from those of themen. Those sanitary arrange- 
ments were unspeakably horrible and the condition of 
these wretched women was beyond words. The 
youngest was a rather pretty girl of about twenty-five; the 
oldest was a peasant woman of about sixty. One was, 
obviously, well educated and a lady; she spoke Frerch, 
German, and a little English. 

A month before our arrival at Brasso the following inci- 
dent occurred. Some murders had taken place in a neigh- 
boring town and the late burgomeister, sub-burgomeister, 


judge, two lawyers, and a doctor protested to the Roumanian’ 


authorities. They were arrested and flogged, each getting 
twenty-five lashes on the bare back, and imprisoned. 

At Arad Citadel there are 800 officer prisoners of war. 
Their women relations got passports to go and see them, 
coming, some of them, from distant parts of the country. 
Their male relations, running the risk of arrest, were unable 
to travel. These women, some of them belonging to the very 
best families in Hungary, were subjected to the attentions 
of Roumanian officers, who deliberately took their passports 
from them for the purpose of placing them in their power. 
Also they were promised their passports and freedom to see 
their relatives as soon as they consented. 

About education, Dr. Seton Watson says that the “ Catho- 
lic Academy of Law in Nagyvarad and the Catholic Seminary 
at Tamesvar, both with purely Magyar staffs, are working, 
and all the denominational schools have been left un- 
touched.’’ In both these towns, when I was in them in 
September, they were expecting to have to close down all 
the schools and colleges, because the Magyar language was 
forbidden after six months, and teachers who could not learn 
Roumanian in that time would be dismissed. 

I am not prepared to answer what Dr. Seton Watson 
says about the new Land Bill, but I will be most agreeably 
surprised if he is right. My opinion is that he is quite 
wrong. 

I would strongly advise Dr. Seton Watson to visit Hun- 
gary and Transylvania at once, and I shall be most interested 
in the account he will give of what he sees and hears. I 
would warn him to be careful, because all Hungarians seen 
talking to him will most likely be arrested when his back 
is turned. This took place at Arad to some of my own 
guests. 

Under Roumanian rule in Transylvania and Hungary 
there are floggings of the Hungarian people, arrest and im- 
prisonment without trial, or even stating a cause. Bribery, 
murder, robbery, or other crimes, when committed by Rou- 
manians, are not inquired into. In short, a highly- 
civilized country like Hungary is being made into a desert, 
and it is an unspeakable shame.—Yours, &c., 


Hector Munro. 
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COMMON SENSE. 

Sir,—Pardon me again trespassing on the space of your 
Daylight Periodical. 

I do not think the disappearance of the Ether need 
cause anyone pain. Surely that elusive substance has been 
to most scientists (and not a few metaphysicians disguised 
as such) for long enough only a titillation of the higher 
emotional centres, a source of merriment, a delicate supra- 
pontine comedy ? 

But I am confused, I tremble. One week Professor 
Whitehead demolishes Time and Space or identifies them, 
flings the Absolute into the Abyss, and launches us into 
Infinity. After a series of fourteen events which recur, 
usually called days, Dr. Walker puts us again firmly in our 
mundane places, measures Time and Space with a fooft-rule, 
and leaves us, oppressed by our own conventions, standing 
before the eternal Antithesis; the Self and not-Self, the 
World and the Universe, Time and Eternity. 

On Professor Whitehead falls the odium of first using 
that morbid term common sense, and he should therefore 
define it. I join issue, however, with Dr. Walker in his 
application of the word. Common sense standards will 
rarely bear investigation, being based on appearances in 
most cases, and not upon experiment in the scientific sense. 
When Dr. Walker writes, “True, if I wish to be accurate, 
I must keep my units constant,’ he implicitly admits the 
invalidity of common sense in scientific reasoning. A 
“span” and “three barley-corns one inch” were common 
sense methods of measurement, but science has none the less 
had to evolve accuracy out of haphazard methods. No one 
will deny that for terrestrial transactions local standards 
must be used. We can observe in the child the growth of 
adjustment to convention in these matters, a withdrawal 
from a formless world and an adoption of local standards 
of personal space, varying with the senses. After all, the 
establishment of a Relativity in Time and Space, assists, 
rather than hinders the concept of Absolute Time and 
Space. The importance of these philosophical speculations 
and scientific experiments lies in this. Can we form through- 
out philosophy and science, and thence in sociology, general 
concepts which will be of absolute value, as standards of 
reference, against which we can place our local standards 
and gain thereby some idea of their worth and utility? I 
shall be accused of confounding Ethic and Philosophy, or 
Ethic and Science. It may be so, and yet the increasing 
departmentalism in every branch of life and thought was 
undoubtedly an important factor in the production of the 
present world-chaos. 

When I read Scholasticism defending Relativity, and 
stating that Direction, Time, and so on, are essentially 
relative to one’s point of view, and on the other hand, 
scientists admitting that if this Relativity is true, the Ether 
must go, and with it, “ matter as ordinarily understood,” 
I begin to wonder when the other qualities inherent in 
phenomena will be accorded the same grace, and if Berkeley 
is not indeed amply avenged. As that singularly lucid 
author, Jacob Boehme, says: “The body of man is the 
visible world: an image and a quintessence of all the world 
is: . . . an image or figure of eternity, whereby eternity 
is made manifest.” 

Alas! poor humanity! The viluwm corpus is finite, the 
mind demands Infinity. Who will deliver us from the body 
of this death? Will, for instance, St. Paul, and a paradox; 
or formal logic and common sense ?—Yours, &c., 

Artnur Fitcn. 


“NIGHT AND DAY.” 

Sm,—After an admittedly superficial reading of Mrs. 
Woolf’s novel, ‘‘ Wayfarer ’’ complains that he fails to see 
any resemblance between her work and that of Jane Austen, 
and that a great many pages of “ Night and Day ”’ are occu- 
pied with tea-drinking and the search for taxis. No doubt 
Mrs. Woolf’s genius is sufficiently individual to stand in need 
of no comparison with Jane Austen or with any other writer. 
But if ‘ Wayfarer’’ had read Jane Austen with even the 
attention that he has bestowed on Mrs. Woolf, he would be 
struck by the number of times that Elizabeth Bennet sits 
down to tea in “ Pride and Prejudice ’’; and by the fact that, 
since the social resources of Highbury seldom rose beyond 





a “tea visit,” it was after these by no means infrequent 
occasions that Mr. Woodhouse was wont to devote what 
‘“Wayfarer’’ must surely feel to be a disproportionate 
amount of aitention to the discussion of a soft boiled egg. Miss 
Austen’s characters were debarred from the pursuit of taxis; 
but the consideration as to who will drive in the barouche 
and who in the postchaise on the journey to Sotherton 
occupies several pages of “ Mansfield Park ’’; the question 
whether Jane Bennet will go to Netherfield in the carriage 
or on horseback is not lightly passed over ; whilst several of 
the most precious hours in the life of Katherine Morland 
were wasted driving along the road to Bristol in young 
Thorpe’s gig. ‘“ Wayfarer” seems further to hint that the 
love affairs of the “ Four Impassioned Snails” in “ Night and 
Day ”’ are leisurely and chilly compared with the tempestuous 
wooing by Mr. Knightly of Emma, or the hectic amours of 
Edmund Bertram and Fanny Price; and that descriptions of 
“rooms, tea-tables, old silver, committee rooms” (for which 
we may substitute pump rooms and assemblies) and 
“country walks’ are alien from Miss Austen’s pages. But 
even if the sharp, feminine wit, malicious humor, and deli- 
cate precision of style in “Night and Day” has escaped 
“Wayfarer’s ”’ notice, is it not exactly upon that fine and 
subtle observation of familiar things, that exquisite render- 
ing of normal life that the reviewer has based his just and 
natural comparison ?—Yours, &c., 
Otive HEsextine. 

[‘‘ Wayfarer ’’ writes: “I should rather describe “ Night 
and Day”’ as the over-subtle observation of small things, 
arising in a sub-normal form of life.’’] 


_ We should be glad if “ Secondary Schooln:aster,”” whose 
article appeared in last week’s issue, would send his name 
and address to the Editor. 





Poetry. 


RESURRECTION. 


Come faster, death ; and unimprison me 

From the spirit-starving thing I call my body; 
And if my tremulous soul’s light wake again, 
Give it an airier, vaster habitation 

Than that gross battle-ground of lusts and fears. 


NOEL. 


Lorpuines and shepherds listen all, 
This night is born in Bethlehem 
The King of Kings in the cattle stall, 
Whom one day shall Jerusalem 
Lift on a lofty throne and tall 
With wreathed thorns for diadem. 
Come all ye faithful! 


Shepherds and neatherds rub their eyes 
That over this frozen field and dead 
There moves the marvel of the skies 
What rain of stars on earth is shed ? 
Whence are the golden argosies? 
What golden birds fly overhead ? 
Come and adore Him. 


Come Kings from East, both dark and light, 
With gifts of ambergris and gold. 
Rich frankincense to scent the night! 
Here’s a poor chamber in the cold, 
love could not make its darkness bright, 
And here’s a King, but one hour old. 
Come hither, come hither! 


All oor folk and the beasts come in 
And kneel upon the earthen floor, 
For all your sins are washéd clean. 
Come and adore, come and adore 
This Babe! For the great days begin. 
Your peace is signed for evermore. 
Alleluia! Alleluia! 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 
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Ture ‘Nation’? Orrice, THunspay NIGHT. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 
‘The Evolution of an Intellectual.’”” By J. Middleton Murry. 
(Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d.) 
“The Life of Pasteur.” By René Vallery Radot. (Constable. 


10s. 6d.) 
‘‘Interim.” A Novel. By Dorothy Richardson. (Duckworth. 
‘ 7s.) 


‘‘Memories of George Meredith.” By Lady Butcher. (Con- 
stable. 5s.) 
_** General Headquarters, 1914-1916, and its Critical Decisions.” 
By General Von Falkenhayn. (Hutchinson. 24s.) 


* * * 


On a certain fine summer afternoon in one of the middle 
years of the eighteenth century the inhch’*ants of Notting- 
ham were surprised and amused by a most peculiar appari- 
tion. A young man, “if not absolutely intoxicated,” at least 
“in a high state of vinous exhilaration,’’ suddenly emerged 
from the River Trent, made his way, dripping and be- 
draggled as he was, to the market place and there, mounting 
on a tub, delivered a very sensible harangue to the astonished 
populace on the subject of sanitation. This, if we may 
believe the Swan of Lichfield, was the first notable appear- 
ance on any public stage of the renowned Erasmus Darwin, 
physician, poet, botanist, temperance reformer, and one of 
the most interesting, absurd, and intelligent men of his age. 


* * * 


Tue simultaneous facts of his absurdity and of his 
intelligence are somewhat disquieting. Here is a man of 
extraordinary breadth and versatility of mind, receptive of 
new ideas, immensely enlightened. And yet he can seriously 
sit down and compose “ The Economy of Vegetation ’’ and 
“The Loves of the Plants”; he can pen such lines as :— 


‘So, in descending streams, the silver Chyle 
Streaks with white clouds the golden floods of Bile; 
Through each nice valve the mingling currents glide, 
Join their fine rills, and swell the sanguine tide: 
Each countless cell and viewless fibre seek, 
Nerve the strong arm, and tinge the blushing cheek.” 


Surely, we say to ourselves, no human being, whatever the 
current fashion of taste might be, could take this sort of thing 
as anything but a joke. It does not seem absurd to us 
simply because standards have changed; it is absolutely 
absurd. But no; Erasmus Darwin, and Miss Seward, and 
many thousands of worthy people thought of it seriously, 
just as we do of our own productions. Two hundred years 
hence they will be talking of the absoluteness of our folly. 
The foundations of belief repose on shifting sands. , 


x * * 


Even in his own age Dr. Darwin’s fame did not last very 
long. The first edition of “The Loves of Plants ” was only 
ten years old when the wits of the “Anti-Jacobin” punctured, 
once and for all, its inflated reputation. ‘The Loves of the 
Triangles’ is one of the most richly comic poems in our 
language; but we may be permitted to doubt whether its 
wit is really more amusing than the Doctor’s own uncon- 
scious humor. Could Canning have conceived of anything 


80 uproarious as, for instance, this address to the Nymphs of 
Fire? 


“When Air’s pure essence joins the vital flood, 
And with phosphoric Acid dyes the blood, 
Your VIRGIN TRAINS the transient HEAT dispart 
And lead the soft combustion round the heart.” 


There is a wealth, profundity of grotesqueness here, com- 
pared with which the humor of such lines from the parody 
as the following is poor and superficial :— 


“IT see the fair fantastic forms appear, 
The flaunting drapery and the languid leer... 
To viewless harpings weave the meanless dance, 
Wave the gay wreath, and titter as they prance.”’ 
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| Nor is there anything in “The Loves of the Triangles ” that 
| can compare with the address to the Nymphs of Aquatic 


Taste, or with the incomparable digression devoted to Eliza, 
who was slain at the battle of Minden by a bullet which 


‘“‘ Parte the fine locks, her graceful head that deck, 
Wounds her fair ear, and sinks into her neck. 
‘Ah me,’ she cried, and sinking on the ground, 
Kiss’d her dear babes, regardless of the wound ; 
‘Oh, cease not yet to beat, thou Vital Urn! 

Wait, gushing Life, oh, wait my Love’s return!’”’ 


And yet Horace Walpole gave it as his opinion that “the 
twelve verses that by miracle describe and comprehend the 
creation of the universe out of chaos, are, in my opinion, 
the most sublime passages in any author, or in any of the 
few languages with which I am acquainted. There are a 
thousand other verses most charming, or, indeed, all are so, 
crowded with most poetic imagery, gorgeous epithets and 
style.’”? So be it; there is nothing more to be said. 


* * * 


Dr. Darwin arrived at these superb results by putting 
into practice a very definite theory of poetry, which he 
enunciates in an Interlude between two Cantos of “The 
Loves of the Plants.’ “As our ideas derived from visible 
objects are more distinct than those derived from the objects 
of our other senses, the words expressive of these ideas 
belonging to vision make up the principal part of poetic 
language. That is, the Poet writes principally to the eye.” 
Dr. Darwin, then, was the first conscious Imagist. His 
range of subject, however, was somewhat wider than that 
of his successors to-day. There is almost nothing under 
Heaven of which he has not written. Read through the 
“ Argument ”’ of one of his Cantos. It might be used by a 
psychologist to illustrate the infinite associability of ideas. 
“Giesar, a boiling fountain in Iceland. Warm.medicinal 
springs. Buxton. Duke and Duchess of Devonshire. Com- 
bination of vital air and inflammable gas produce water. 
Allegorical loves of Jupiter and Juno productive of vernal 
flowers. Aquatic Taste. Distant murmur of the sea by 
night Sea-horse. Nereid singing. The Nymphs of the 
River Derwent lament the death of Mrs. French. Inland 
navigation. Monument to Mr. Brindley. Pumps explained. 
Child sucking. Mothers exhorted to nurse their children. 
Cherub sleeping. Engines for extinguishing fire. Story of 
two lovers perishing in the flames. Charities of Miss Jones.”’ 
There seems no reason why a didactic poet should ever stop. 
One marvels at the Doctor’s self-restraint 'n filling only a 
single folio volume with verses. But then, if we pass over 
that deplorable moment of vinous exhilaration at Notting- 
ham, he was a very temperate character, a hater of excess in 
every form. 

* x * 


. 


AND, after all the history of the Nottingham incident is 
vouched for on the sole authority of malicious Miss Seward, 
whose life of the poet is a eulogy tempered by the most cat- 
tish spitefulness. Charles Darwin, in the little memoir of 
his grandfather which he wrote as an introduction to Krause’s 
monograph on the “ Scientific Works of Erasmus Darwin,” 
accounts for this malice in a very simple and satisfactory 
manner. The Swan of Lichfield had hoped to fill the position 
left vacant by the death of the Doctor’s first wife; but 
Erasmus, sharing no doubt the view of Herbert Spencer, that 
“beauty is a sine quad non,’’ made another choice. The 
affront stuck deep and rankled. But if the gossip 1ecorded 
by Hogge be true, she had some right to be angry ; she could 
feel that she had a prior claim on the Doctor’s affections. 
We are told that “ Miss Anna Seward and Dr. Darwin 
amused themselves in the Doctor’s study, as scandal says, 
but perhaps falsely, by a course of experiments in equivocal 
generation, and by their joint efforts they nearly made a 
baby. They had mingled veal broth and mashed potatoes in 
a glass vessel according to art, and in due course the lady 
had her reasons for expecting shortly to taste the delicious 
transports of a mother; but in her eager haste she shook 
the gravid bottle and the germ was dissolved into its parent 
broth. They repeated the process again and again, but 
without success ; and, sad to say, the baby linen still lies by 
in lavender without a claimant” 


A. L. H. 
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CATHERINE GLADSTONE 


By her Daughter, Mrs. DREW. 








A fascinating memoir of one of the most remark- 
able women of her day. 12s. Gd. net. 
Manchester Guardian.—* A radiantly beautiful portrait.” 


SOME PERSONAL 
IMPRESSIONS 
By Mons. TAKE JONESCU 





(lately Prime Minister of Roumania.) 


We feel that the man 
described is no longer a name but a creature of 
flesh and blood with something by which we can 
remember him.”—LorRD BrycE in the Intro- 
duction. 9s. net. 


** An interesting gallery. 
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interesting subjects ranging from St. Christopher 
to Joan of Are. Mr. Cayley Robinson’s work has 
been universally recognised in his beautiful illus- 


trations to ‘“ The Blue Bird.”’ 12s. 6d. net. 


BOOKS FOR BUSINESS MEN 
SCIENTIFIC FACTORY 
MANAGEMENT 


By A. D. DENNING, M.A., M.Sc., Ph.D. 


A comprehensive treatment of the subject of 
modern business management. With an unique 
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FACTORY MANAGEMENT 
WASTES 


By JAMES F. WHITEFORD. 


A book of unusual value at a time when the 
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Reviews. 





WHAT IS ART? 
‘* Avowals.” By Georce Moore. (Privately printed. ) 


Wr do not suppose that Mr. Moore collected this volume 
of critical studies and conversations with the object of 
making fun of Mr. Gosse, who figures in them, though having 
his share of malice (in the French sense rather than the 
English) he performs this task with considerable humor and 
zest. But whatever the motive Mr. Moore’s accomplish- 
ment is worth the labor. As a critic he is of the grand, not 
the little style of literature, and his literary association, 
both as a pupil and as a master, while it abounds in small 
episodes, has been in the main with spacious minds, 
occupied with great themes. But for Mr. Moore we should 
know modern French art and letters much more slightly and 
superficially than we know them to-day. We should miss, 
too, a large and liberal direction of the British mind towards 
the pursuit of modern art. Mr. Moore is not at all a learned 
man. He had, as he tells us, no education in particular. 
He has simply possessed an enormous faculty for the admira- 
tion and assimilation of masterpieces. With a zeal for culture 
he was not culture-mad, for he saw that the business of art 
was with life, and that the great Continental artists studied 


life and understood it much better than our own. So he 
- : -y ° 1 

expounded to British literary men Flaubert, Balzac, the 

French impressionists, the Russian story-tellers. In this 


eollection of ‘“ Avowals, he resumes some of these 


adventures, and corrects, qualifies, and applies them. 
Having become anti-Flaubert, and more markedly anti Tol- 
stoy, he tells us the reason why. And he also re-states with 
a good deal of wit and ingenuity, the esthetic theory of art, 
as against Tolstoy’s unsparing condemnation of it. Phe 
issue is interesting and we propose to say a word about it. 

Clearly there is an antagonism between Tolstoy and the 
later Mr. “Moore. Antipathy between the author of “ The 


Kreutzer Sonata’ and of the ‘ Confessions of a Young 
Man” would seem to be the most natural thing in the 
world. For Tolstoy art is a universal emotion—almost 


anybody can excite or be excited by it. For Mr. Moore it is 
something distilled from nature for the benefit of the 
cultured who possess a feeling for life, coupled with an 
appreciation of “ beautiful’’ form. This sensibility of Mr. 
Moore makes him an excellent critic of a good deal of bad 
art—e.g., of Kipling’s hard, metallic touch, or Scott's cheap 
tradesmanship, or Thackeray's shallow mind and attractive- 
ness of the surface only. 

But it also makes him an extremely unfair critic 
of Tolstoy. If he would really assail the great Russian, 
he must choose his examples not from a flagrant moralistic 
work like “The Kreutzer Sonata,’ or even from “ Resur- 
rection,” but from a work of mixed moralism and art, 
where we venture to say that Mr. Moovre’s attack would 
break down. Such a work is “ Sevastopol.” “ Sevastopol ”’ 
teaches nothing. It merely describes war. Only its picture 
is conceived with so much sympathy, and is drawn with so 
unerring a choice of detail, that not only do we realize from 
it what a great siege and a great battle are like, but we are 
yrought into the closest imaginative relationship with every 
one of the actors in them, and the deepest understanding of 
their characters and sufferings. Is that a moral effect or an 
esthetic one? It is both; and the real question for Mr. 
\loore is not whether Telstoy was wrong as an artist 
in writing an ultra-Vuritan tract on marriage and 
calling it a novel (he obviously was), but whether the artist 
is wrong in creating an atmosphere of human pity and love 


when in the act of describing war. If Mr. Moore says 
“Yes,’’ he is caught. For he himself created just 
such an atmosphere when he wrote “ Esther Waters.”’ 


He did not write the story of Esther because it was 
interesting to relate how a girl had been seduced by 
a footman. However well described such a_ narrative 
would not be art. Mr. Moore took it in hand and_- re- 
composed it as a picture of heroic motherhood. That was its 
theme, and because it is a noble and historic theme of art, 
Pagan and Christian. and was finely treated by Mr. 
Moore, “ Esther Waters” stands out as a masterpiece of 





English literature. Now he sets in contrast with Tolstoy’s 
didacticism, the indirect alluring method of Tourgenieff’s 
“Dream Tales.”” But Tourgenieff’s tales are beautiful not 
merely because they are dreamy, but because through their 
dim-radiant aura of romance shine, clearly and firmly out- 
lined, the character and life of the Russian people. Mr. 
Moore is not indifferent to this quality of vision in literature, 
for he says truly enough of Dickens, that in him it is 
warped by humor; that Dickens, in making an almost com- 
mercial use of jokes, suffers life to “ die out of his narrative.”’ 
But he, too, allows it to be obscured when, for other reasons, 
a writer is distasteful to him. Thus he dislikes Trollope 
because, one gathers, Trollope “ followed the road that leads 
to the parsonage,’ and made too much fuss about a kiss. 
But Trollope could describe the horror of life as well as its 
prose and little humors, and in drawing the wonderful figure 
of Seatcherd, the great contractor, as ‘a relief to the gentle 
comedy of ‘* May Thorne,” he has described unflinchingly 
what many would think one of the most horrible things in 
it, the death of a drunkard and an unbelieving cynic. Balzac 
would have portrayed Scatcherd’s career and death with 
greater sharpness and intensity, and with a more imposing 
wealth of detail; but Trollope defines him sufficiently, and 
warming to his theme, clothes him finally with an air of 
sombre and pagan grandeur. 

It will ke seen, therefore, that the real subject of these 
reasonings of Mr. Moore is not the criticism of various 
artists, but the nature of art itself. “ What is art?’’ asked 
Tolstoy, and his answer, if we examine illustrations rather 
than arguments, is Mr. Moore’s also. Even if Tolstoy did 
nothing else, he swept away a mass of false art concealed 
beneath the esthetic mask, the venal and over-decorated art 
of our times. Art, said Tolstoy, is very rare and very simple ; 
and in this verdict the fastidious Mr. Moore and the primitive 
and also highly cultivated Tolstoy agree. But it is not 
enough to clear the ground. If art is not for the drawing- 
room, what is it for? Well, for everybody. And in basing art 
on emotion, and on the artist’s capacity to impart emotion, 
through the presentation of form, Tolstoy both spiritualized 
it and restored it to humanity, Being sentimentally fond of 
the moujik, the great Russian did, indeed, narrow his grand 
conception down till he almost reduced it to a child’s picture 
show, suitable to peasants and even to nomads, a species of 
genre he never practised himself. But, if we broaden 
Tolstoy’s definition a little, and say that art is “ the realiza- 
tion through a creative effort, of the universal sense of harmony 
in life,” we seem to retain its general appeal, and 
yet relieve it of the didactic strain which offends Mr. 
Moore. If the definition includes “ Esther Waters,’’ while 
it excludes, let us say, “Evelyn Innes,’’ we would ask 
Mr. Moore to ask himself which of these books is the more 
likely to be read 150 years hence, and why? 





“THE SAME DOOR ——.”’ 


“A Conflict of Opinion: A Discussion on the Failure of 
the Church.” By ArrHuR Ponsonpsy. (Swarthmore Press. 
6s. net. } 


Mr. Ponsonsy has written an agreeable book, admirable in 
temper and not without humor. It consists of a week’s 
discussions on religion and the Church between a more or 
less free-thinking doctor and an incredibly tolerant and 
long-suffering parson. Mr. Ponsonby’s sympathies being 
with the doctor, he aims at restoring the balance by making 
his parson the more amiable disputant. The parson attempts 
to induce the doctor to come to church, and the doctor sets 
to work to justify his abstention. By Saturday evening 
(having argued since Monday) they arrive at a compromise : 
the doctor agrees to come to the sermon, but refuses to be 
present at the rest of the service. 

The question which Mr. Ponsonby is discussing is a very 
broad one, namely: Is there any useful function for religion 
and religious bodies in the modern world, and, if so, what 
sort of religion must it be? This question is partly intel- 
lectual, partly moral, partly political, though no one of these 
three aspects can be clearly separated from the other two. 

To begin with the intellectual- aspect, which is the 
simplest. The number of sincere believers in the dogmas of 
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THE GAMBLERS. BY H, DENNIS BRADLEY 


F I were on the verge of the grave, unable to love, to digest food, or to enjoy 

| drink, and were cursed with a jaded appreciation of art and literature; if my 

OPE® RADLE) » skin were shrivelled, my eyes rheumy, and my vitality unramlike, I might view 
:, with decrepit amusement the rotting financial condition of England to-day. 

Being young—the term is growing elastic—and having a real stake and not a 
= peg in the country, I must for once be serious, and therefore untrue to 
myself. 

The country is being run by gamblers—mercenary, unimaginative, materialistic, 
desperate, and foolish gamblers—gambling with the national resources for their own 
personal aggrandisement. 

Lord Rothermere is doing a great service to the country in writing his series 
of articles on this vital matter. I wish he had written them three years ago, when 
the financial debacle began. 

loathe quotations—they are the most obvious 

originality. I never quote anyone except myself. 
following. 

In 1917 I wrote a series of articles on the mad Governmental extravagance, but 
they fell on Waacsed ears and Wraffied minds. It would require a Times Supplement 
to quote them adequately, but here are a few extracts. 

Evening Standard. April, 1917. 

“At the present moment it is not too much to say that every business man 
stauds aghast at Bureaucracy conducting the business of the country, in a 
manner Which would bring any ordinary commercial enterprise to bankruptcy 
Within a Week.” 

The effect of this article was to make the majority of fools say: “ Who is this 
nasty pro-German who dares to criticise our glorious government.” 

Globe. June 6th, 19 
Not only is this war a ghastly annihilation of mankind, it is a war oi 
financial annihilation. And 1917 is the critical financial year. Britain is to-day 
thriving only on an artificial prosperity—on the proportion of the 74 millions 

a day spent in the country. In other words, we are living on borrowed capita}. 

But what of the reckoning? The ‘ blank cheque’ system and the insane attempt 

to stifle intelligent criticism have failed to check the avoidable waste which 

will ultimately render us with a colossal debt which will be a millstone round 
the necks of the future generation.” 

After this article appeared a ‘“‘ patriot” got up in the House of Commons and 
a-ked whether steps were being taken to suppress my articles. But thanking the 
Gods for my sense of —- I continued my lonely campaign. 

Pall Mall Gazette. August 8th, 

“At a modest estimate two more years of war will cost the belligerents twenty 
thousand millions. Britain is financially sound to-day, but if the reckless 
orgy of governmental expenditure is not curtailed it will be impossible to 
answer for her financial solidity at the end of the war. Armageddon will then 
have proved by its stupendous failure, the colossal waste, the stupidity and 
the utter futility of militarism to future generations.” 

Che stupid criticism of the unintelligent did not leave me cynical. The mentality 

of the cynic bred of discontent at his own ambitious failure deserves only the 

contempt of the undefeated. 
— * 
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the Church has rapidly diminished during the last hundred 
years, and is now very small among educated people. But 
considerable rewards in money and power are open to any 
able man who will take orders; hence a certain number of 
such men do so, and rise to eminence. In order to escape 
self-criticism, these men have to avoid clear thinking and 
discourage it wherever it appears. The more honest section 
of the clergy readily respond, since they are men constitu- 
tionally incapable of clear thought. This result is due to the 
existence of creeds, or rather to the existence of property 
connected with creeds. Suppose the Royal Society, in the 
reign of Charles II., had drawn up a creed embodying the 
scientific beliefs of that time, and had insisted upon all 
Fellows signing it, what sort of men of science would it now 
contain? Yet Charles II. is much more recent than the 
Council of Nicwea. The orthodox reply would be that religious 
truth is immutable. No doubt it is, like all other truth. But 
what people believe to be truth is by no means immutable, 
and therefore rewards attached to profession of a creed 
cannot but promote intellectual insincerity. 

There is a tendency (not wholly absent from Mr. 
Ponsonby’s book) to suppose that a dogma ceases to be 
dogmatic if it is vague. Mr, Ponsonby’s doctor professes his 
firm belief that 

‘In man, as he is constituted, there exists a spiritual 
element. That is to say, after taking into account ail the 
component parts of our nature which can be scientifically 
capable of reduction to physical elements, everything would 
not be accounted for; there would still remain some unknown 
quantity. As to whether this is consciousness, vitality, or 
individuality cannot be determined.” 

As to whether this belief is true or not, a person who 
attempts to base beliefs upon evidence will not, at present, 
venture to pronounce. But it is certain that the opposite 
hypothesis to that expressed by Mr. Ponsonby deserves to be 
explored, and has already inspired much important scientific 
work, whereas the hypothesis which he advocates has inspired 
little beyond certain observations as to the embryology of 
sea-urchins. It would seem that progress in physiology, 
psychology, and philosophy is furthered by the existence of 
investigators who reject animistic or vitalistic views, and 
that even the vaguest dogma may be a bar to discovery. 

The ethical arguments in favor of the need of some kind 
of religion are generally supposed to be very strong. Mr. 
Ponsonby’s doctor professes to be just as religious as the 
parson; indeed, he seems merely to wish to substitute a 
different creed, which the present reviewer, for one, would 
regard as no more true than that of orthodoxy. There is a 
wide-spread belief that men will not lead useful lives unless 
they hold positive opinions on matters as to which there is 
no good evidence either way. It would seem, however, that 
the importance of such beliefs, both for good and evil, is 
greatly exaggerated, and that what influence they possess is 
for evil rather than for good. When a man desires to pursue 
a certain course of action, he usually adopts the appropriate 
beliefs ; he proclaims (and imagines) that the beliefs are the 
causes of his actions, whereas it is his desires that produce 
both the actions and the beliefs. For example, we wish to 
inflict pain, and we therefore persuade ourselves that punish- 
ment is good for criminals. It is clear that this habit of 
irrational belief opens the door to everything that our 
enemies call hypocrisy. Religion, by praising “ faith,” and 
by maintaining that irrational belief is essential to virtue, 
has its share in encouraging the habit of mind which invents 
ethical reasons for indulging our proclivities. 

The political aspect of religion in the modern world 
arises from the fact that it is on the defensive. First, and 
most crudely, it has its endowments to protect, and is thereby 
involved in defence of the capitalist order of society. 
Secondly, it has to defend its dogmas against sceptics, and 
thereby becomes involved in the defence of tradition as 
against attempts to arrive at opinions by independent think- 
ing. Thirdly, it has to defend its scheme of salvation 
against newer ways of bringing hope to mankind, and this 
compels it to preach contentment to the poor with a view 
to reward in Heaven. This objection, it is true, applies only 
to traditional religion. Some people would call Socialism a 
religion. But if the word “religion ’’ is to be extended to 
cover all earnest care for mankind, it becomes indistinguish- 
able from morality, and it becomes a tautological proposition 
to assert that religion is essential to morals. If this 
proposition is to have any significance, religion must be 











something different from morals. If so, it seems inevitably 
to imply “ faith,” 2.e., belief in propositions for which there 
is no evidence. Such belief may be harmless, and even 
beneficial, while it is genuine and spontaneous, but it at 
once becomes harmful when it is artificially preserved against 
sceptical attack. If the present reviewer had made a third 
at Mr. Ponsonby’s dialogues, it is to be feared that his 
doctor and his parson would have combined to defend their 
common faith. B. R. 





/ THE SCIENCE OF FAMINE. 

“The Feeding of Nations: A Study in Applied Physi- 
ology.” By Ernest H. SrTaruLinc. The Olive-Sharpey 
Lectures. (Longmans, Green. 5s. net.) 

Tue genius of man for organizing misery on a vast scale only 

received full scope in the 19th century ; it reached its apogee 

in the 20th century and the war. These interesting and 


“humane lectures of Dr. Starling are a melancholy proof of 


this generalization. The world in historical times has 
always been acquainted with sporadic and occasional famine, 
but prior to 1914 the organization and science of famine were 
unknown. It is true that wars came and in their train 
famine came and starvation ; but they were merely incidental 
and transitory miseries of civilization. A city of some 
thousand men might be beleaguered and starved; a whole 
countryside might be laid waste, as the saying was, “ with 
fire and sword,” so that the gentle God of War was accom- 
panied by two recognized companions, famine and disease ; 
but such conditions were only incidental to man’s warlike 
activities, their possibilities were not developed, and they 
remained unutilized as the by-products of civilization. 

The industrial revolution and the enormous increase of 
population, which it made possible, together with the 
creation of the national State and the nation in arms, gave 
man his opportunity. Kut and Mafeking, as the war showed, 
are now anachronisms, for it has become possible and profit- 
able to starve out not cities but nations. Hence has arisen 
the science of famine, and its counter-science the science of 
feeding nations. The lectures of Dr. Starling, who was 
Scientific Adviser to the Ministry of Food during the war, are 
intensely interesting, not only for the light which they throw 
upon the problems of these sciences, but also for the light 
which they throw indirectly upon otker problems. During 
the war the nations of Europe attempted with considerable 
success to starve one another. The organization of famine 
could necessarily only be undertaken by Government action ; 
and when the German Government tried to starve the British 
people, and the British Government the German people, it 
became necessary for the British Government to feed the 
British and the German Government the German people. 
Here were two problems, of starving or feeding populations 
of from forty to sixty millions; they were both scientific, 
physiological problems. 


It is with the science of famine and feeding 
that Dr. Starling is primarily concerned. He 


considers first the food requirements of a nation. Scientific 
experiment has enabled us to determine the food require- 
ments of an average man, woman, or child, calculated in 
calories, in order to maintain him and her in normal health 
and occupation. The data upon which these calculations 
have been made are not, in some respects, satisfactory, and 
food requirements for different classes of work are not 
known with any real accuracy. But we can say with some 
degree of certainty that if every man, woman, and child 
receives food with a certain minimum calorie value, the 
population will not starve and will be able to do its ordinary 
work with ordinary efficiency. This enables us to calculate 
by simple arithmetic the food requiremonts of the nation. 
But the food required by the individual, and therefore the 
nation, must not only have a minimum calorie value, it 
must also be of a certain composition, i.e., it must contain 
certain proportions of at least three constituents, protein, 
fat, and carbohydrates. In order to starve an enemy nation 
sufficiently or feed its own nation efficiently, a Government 
had to consider not only the quantity of food which it should 
keep out in the one case, and let in in the other, but also its 
composition. Moreover in feeding its own people the Govern- 
ment had in effect to take over the whole work of distribu- 
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Won the Grand Prix 


Why was Sanatogen the oniy 
tonic- food which received the 
Grand Prix — the highest award 
of all ! —at the last Internationa! 
Medical Congress in London? 


Several imitation products received 
a gold medal, but the Medical Jury 


evidently felt that Sanatogen de- 
served to be singled out from all of 
them and put in a class by itself. 


For, according to evidence given before a 
Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons “there is something about Sanatogen 
—in the method of preparing it, not in the 








constituents — which makes it sup<rior to 
any preparation said to be the same thing,’’ 
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ogen Company, weare the only British firm 
able to prepare Sanatogen by this special 
process, which has baffled all attempts to 
imitate it. That is why you should be 
careful to get the genuine original Sanatogen 
—not a mere substitute. 


“TI believe I was one of the first to recog- 
nise Sanatogen’s value as a nerve-food,”’ writes 
Sir Edward Marshall Hall,“‘and I still believe 
it to be in its effects, the best on the market.” 


Ask your chemist for it. At 2/3 to 10/9 
per tin, it costs you less than 24d. per dose. 
And the results are certain — increased 
strength and energy— improved nutrition — 
ticher, redder blood-corpuscles—and a better 
functioning of all the vital organs. 


Resolve to try Sanatogen. It will be the 
best thing you ever did for your health. 


Note: You should also try Sanatogen Chocolate 
—an ideal combination of Pascall’s pure 
chocolate with Sanatogen—price 1/6 per packet. 
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‘Edmund Dulac, Esq. 
> writes:—‘tAll I can say is that the exquisite 
davour of your ‘De Reszke’ American Cigarettes 
is the result of an wzsthetic inspiration. Mr. 
J. Millhoff is a great artist.” 

Harold Begbie, Esq., writes :—‘‘I should like to 
pay you the compliment of my humble praise for 
your ‘De Reszke * American Cigarettes.” 7 

Benro Moiseiwitsch, Esa., writes :—‘It gives 
me great pleasure to say how much I enjoy smoking 
the ‘De Reszke’ American Cigarettes, Being a 
somewhat heavy cigarette smoker, it is a satistaction 
to me to find acigarette | can smoke with impunity.” 


A really good Virginia cigarette is the “‘ De 
Reszke"’ American. If you have not tried 
it, why nottake the advice of others and do so? 


‘DeReszke’ 


Aristo’ CIGARETTES 


Sold ai all Tobaccu:rists, Stores and Military Canteens. 

















The Pitman Health Food Company again offer to Food 
Reformers ideal fare for Christmas-time— 


“PITMAN” PLUM PUDDINGS, 


which, served with “Pitman” Custard, are good indeed. 


Christmas Pud- 

dings made in our 

own factory, with- 

out animal fat. 

The finest in- 

gredients only are 
used. 


Each Pudding is 
cooked in a her- 
metically - sealed 
tin, so that not 
& particle of juice 
is lost in the 





process, 
RICH POPULAR 
PUDDING. PUDDING. 
3/- perI %Ib.Tin. 2/3 per1 %Ib.Tin. 


Packed only in 14lb. Sealed Tins for Home or Export. Ask 
your Stores for them. Or send 10s. for Sample Case, 
carriage paid, from the manufacturers :— 
“PITMAN” HEALTH FOOD COY.,, 
329, ASTON BROOK STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
Catalogue of Health Foods, with Diet Guide, free on request. 
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tion. In undertaking these difficult tasks, the Governments 
of Germany and Britain availed themselves throughout the 
war of the advice of the scientists. The interest of Dr. 
Starling’s book consists mainly in the fact that he explains 
to us the advice given and the reasons for it, the action taken 
by the Government and the results. Into the details’ it is 
not possible to enter, but one interesting example may be 
quoted. Although the average food requirements of an 
individual can be calculated with some degree of certainty, 
there is nevertheless a great variability in requirements as 
between individuals. The British scientists were, therefore, 
against any attempt at a complete rationing system ; 
they were in favor of leaving “some important 
and complete food” free and unrationed so that 
each individual might be able to buy of it “and 
satisfy his calorie needs above those supplied in the 
rations.’’ They recommended to the Government that this 
“ buffer susbtance or elastic reserve’’ should be bread, and 
that the import of cereals in order to make rationing of 
bread unnecessary should take preference of all other claims 
on shipping. The Government took their advice, and this 
was the only country in Europe where bread was not 
rationed. This advice was fully justified. “The attempt 
of Germany to provide sufficient food for all classes of the 
population, by a system of distribution in which practically 
all foodstuffs were rationed, proved a complete failure,” 
while “ the United Kingdom was the only nation in Europe 
in which no man, woman, or child had to go hungry or leave 
his or her hunger unsatisfied on account of war conditions.” 





THE GENTEEL GEORGIANS. 


“Georgian Poetry, 1918—1919." Edited by E. M. (The 
Poetry Bookshop. 6s. net.) 


Ir would, we think, be just to assume that there are three 
themes which belong to poetry abové all others—God, man, 
and nature. But after reading the fourth book of Georgian 
Poetry from first page to last, one would never have guessed 
it. It would have been too much to hope, perhaps, for 
religion in it—religion, of course, in the secular interpreta- 
tion—for religion is notoriously lacking from most of 
modern art, as from modern life, and “ Georgian Poetry,” 
in its later issues at any rate, is a pretty good index of the 
average thought of the time. For religion we go, not to the 
poets but the scientists—the rare ones like Havelock Ellis 
and Arthur Thomson. What then of man? The extra- 
ordinary thing is that but for a few isolated exceptions we 
propose to specify later, there is scarcely a page in this 
volume which acknowledges that poetry has any part to play 
towards mankind, present or future, and we are forced 
uncomfortably to reflect, after reading it, that the conception 
of poetry held by Milton, Blake, Shelley, Wordsworth, and 
Browning, is obsolete. The agony of the world, the 
tremendous and groping transition from one civilization to 
another, with all its vast implications for the spirit of man, 
create no ripples in these quiet waters, bring no sorrows to 
the hearts, or prophecies to the lips of these complacent 
poets, no more than did the plague to the fine ladies and 
swains telling stories in a Florentine garden. We are left 
then with nature, and as the major part of the volume 
consists in descriptions of country scenes, nature sways a 
virtual monopoly of theme. Is nature, then, nothing but a 
series of agreeable country scenes? Assuredly, if the poets 
who conduct us through them are not inspired either by a 
love or a philosophy of nature. But a love of nature could 
not be indifferent to the process which is sweeping the 
natural world clear of much of its life, and, indeed, 
we have modern poets (such as Mr. Hardy, Mr. Davies, 
Dr. Bridges, Mr. James Stephens, and Mr. Hodgson, 
&e., the latter two of which—old contributors as they 
are—do not appear in this volume) who have not 
shown themselves thus _ indifferent. But with the 
exception of Mr. Davies, who, of course, is in a different 
category, there is no feeling for particularity in the book, 
for the living object in and for itself, no desire born of 
sympathy and self-forgetful imagination for the poet to 
indentify himself with the life of nature, and so penetrate its 











mystery. It is perhaps a trivial matter, but the poets for 
whom the mallard is “ blue-necked,” for whom the hen linnet 
sings and the yafile “ cries,” do not give us the confidence 
we seek that the things of nature are something more to them 
than so much poetic furniture. Lastly, there is a philosophy 
of nature, of which no poet in the volume shows the least 
trace except Mr. Squire, in his poem, ‘The Birds,” which 
he has had the boldness to reprint. We say “ boldness,”’ 
because it is certainly rather dashing to deny Darwinism and 
the entire doctrine of evolution in a hundred or so lines. For 
that is the only possible interpretation of Mr. Squire’s moral 
in the poem—“ These (i.e., birds and so all non-human wild 
life) are unchanging, man must still explore.” For if man 
is the only animal who “ explores,’ not only could the 
primates never have been man’s ancestors, but no life could 
possibly have evolved any further than the zoophyte stage. 
If, again, man “ explores,” so must the rest of organic life, 
since the cardinal doctrine of the best of modern science is 
the essential underlying unity of all living phenomena. 


‘There is, indeed, an ominous tendency of some branches of 


modern letters to regard the whole universe as a kind of 
forcing-house for man, so giving him moral carte-blanche to 
exploit it at his will, There is, indeed, some- 
thing disconcerting and humiliating to us rather than to 
the poets that we should have to inform them of these 
elementary things, for a finer poetry teaches us truths rather 
than we it. Francis Thompson’s “ Thou canst not touch a 
flower without troubling of a star,” is simply a declaration 
in terms of poetic vision of a universal law which is deeply 
engaging the attention of modern science. That surely is the 
office of true poetry. 

It may be objected that this is an illegitimate method of 
approaching this fourth book of “Georgian Poetry.” How 
then are we to judge a contemporary anthology, and what are 
we to look for in it? Individual books of verse are perhaps 
different, but surely we have a right to demand something 
— than mood and a certain facility in giving it expression 
rom a volume which professes to contain the best work of 
the best young poets writing to-day, even when the choice is 
somewhat arbitrary and the result chiefly minor verse? 
The business of good poetry is to give not scent but light, 
and if it cannot give us light, be it only from a tallow candle, 
then the world will seek it elsewhere and leave poetry to 
become, in Mr. Clutton Brock’s pregnant words, “ the mean- 
ingless activity of a few oddities who would be better 
employed in agriculture ’’—though that seems a little hard 
on agriculture! 

This, of course, is a general impression, and it is a relief 
to come to the exceptions noted above, which in one way or 
another react against the prevalent mediocrity of thought, 
character (especially character) and achievement. Mr. Davies 
is obviously one, and it goes almost without saying that he is 
the best of the nineteen poets represented, for Mr. de la Mare, 
his only serious rival, is not at his best. We feel 
especially drawn towards Mr. Robert Graves. He is 
obviously at odds with the Georgian complacency and 
conventionalism, particularly in the matter of language. 
He seeks a homespun, but terse and _ closely-knit 
expression, and his metrical ease and grasp combined with 
his natural virility and strength of character, combine to 
produce some very good verse. His contributions show, 
indeed, a most refreshing freedom from the poetic properties 
in stock all around him. Mr. Brett Young, again, a long 
way the best of the five newcomers, reacts against the tenuity 
of the others and their careful avoidance of reality, whether 
of God, man, or nature, particularly in his poem “ Letter- 
more,’’ where he contrasts the harshness and bleakness of 
the moor in winter with the tourists’ notion of it :— 

** As a lost island of the blest, 
With peasant lovers in a blue, 
Dim dusk, with heather drench’d in dew.’’ 

Mr. Robert Nichols again has richness and _ fire, 
and Mr. Turner subtlety, brilliance and color, though he 
has not as yet succeeded in fusing them into poetic wisdom 
and there is a danger of his sinking his great gifts and 
command of language into elaborate decoration. Lastly, 
there is Mr. Sassoon, and he has something which his seven 
colleagues in poetic virtue are without—an agony of 
spirit which reminds us of Leonardo’s profound saying, 
“Where there is most power of feeling, there of martyrs is 
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If you don’t sleep 
—a Mustard Bath 


HEN worried or overworked, don't 30 straight 

NV to bed to toss about half the night without rest. 
Get into a Mustard Bath first. As you lie 

there a feeling of repose steals over you. 
The blood which goes to your head 
and makes you sleepless is drawn away 
and distributed over the body. Your 
nervous system is fed through the pores 
of the skin and steadies down. You 
go to bed soothed and refreshed— 


ready for a sound natural sleep. 





















A Mustard Bath is no trouble to prepare. 
“ Let Muster Mistard 
Just empty one of Colman’s Bath Mustard —srpare sour sath 
cartons into your bath, or use a couple of table- 


spoonfuls of the Table Mustard. 


An interesting booklet by Raymond 
Blathwayt will be sent free ef charge 
on application to J. & J. Colman, 
Ltd., Norwich. 
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the greatest martyr.” ‘“ Repression of War Experience ”’ is 
a terrible poem, but it is the real thing, and for all it seems 
sweated out with drops of blood, it is strongly restrained. 
The short lyric, “ Everyone Sang”’ (in a very different 
notation), again, is singularly moving, and, though so simple 
in expression and thought, a genuine piece of sudden inspira- 
tion. All these poets show power, health, sanity, 
vision, call it what we will. It does not matter what we call 
it, so long as it is there to be recognized and delight us. 
They at least do redeem the book from the poverty and 
unreality of the rest of it. 





FOREIGN PARTS. ° 


‘* Madeleine.” By Horr Mirruees. (Collins. 7s. net.) 
“Tales of a Cruel Country.” Py GERALD CUMBERLAND. 
(Grant Richards. 7s. net.) 


“South Sea Foam.” By A. SAFRONI-MIDDLETON. (Methuen. 
6s. net.) 


“ MADELEINE”’ is a first novel, and a brilliant, over- 
elaborated, highly self-conscious study into the bargain. 
Miss Mirrlees’s period is the seventeenth century of the 
Précieuses and the Hétel de Rambouillet—that extraordinary 
period when people lived in books (and such books!) more 
than they ever did before, and, pray the merciful powers, 
will ever do again. The author knows this period like the 
back of her hand, and has accomplished a very lively piece of 
reconstruction, which we should have enjoyed the more 
were it not for her excessive self-consciousness. Into this 
fantastically cultured and egocentric world she introduces 
Madeleine, the child of the provinces, who, thanks to her 
vicious father, her vapid mother, her reading of Cyrus and 
the intolerable romances of the time, and her own feather- 
headed character, conceives a passion for Mademoiselle de 
Scudéry. Mademoiselle repulses her, and Madeleine, 
realizing that she has abandoned her masculine lover for 
nothing but a bitter disillusion, goes out of her senses. It is 
a curious and, in its way, original study, and the whole 
thing is done with considerable skill. But Madeleine can 
never interest us, hardly even pathologically. Some girls 
conceive such a morbid passion for their mistresses at school, 
but they all grow out of it—except Madeleine; and this, 
combined with the tiresomely glittering style of the author 
tends to make the unreality of the book oppressive and to 
alienate the sympathy and blunt the interest of the reader. 
This is a very clever tour de force, he says, but it bores me. 

In “Set Down in Malice’? Mr, Cumberland earned a 
reputation for which few writers will greatly envy 
him. “Tales of a Cruel Country ’’ will no doubt enhance it, 
but we shall still gaze up at the peaks without regretting we 
had not climbed them in such a funicular. Speaking for our- 
selves, we desire no more than to follow in Mr. Scott James’s 
wake, who criticized the book with the candor it deserves. 
“Tales of a Cruel Country ’’/ (i.e., a modern Greece of 
courtesans, brothel-keepers, “murderers, and succubi) is 
curiously unlike books which an educated man reads. / 

It is not the first time that Mr. Safroni-Middleton has 
recounted his adventures among the dusky charmers of the 
Pacific Islands. ‘“ In this book,” says the publisher, “ the 
author gives a frank, breezy account of his life among the 
Pagan Islanders of the South Seas.’’ It is the expression 
“his life,” that we boggle at; of course, it may all be true, 
but the worst of it is that it will not come true in our minds. 
That a dancer in Fiji should wear on her person “ the dried 
bosoms of sacrificed girls,” that a chief should hurl a 
war-club at the author and the weapon “ return to its owner’s 
massive palm,’’ that he should catch “a soft, slippery, nude 
savage” for a club and feel “the bones creak as I swung 
that living weapon round and roand and aimed unseen blows 
at the bodies of the savages who tried to catch hold of me in 
that inky darkness ’’—it is magnificent, but what, we wonder, 
is its relation to truth? On the plane of fiction the book is 
an average and quite ingenious novel of incident; on the 


plane of fact, one must simply take Mr. Middleton’s word 
for it. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF. 





“London Men in Palestine.” By ROWLANDS COLDICOTT 

(Arnold. 12s. 6d.) 

Tus is a pleasant book of travels with an army. There 
is some fighting in it, but that is of less account than 
Mr. Coldicott’s descriptions of his companions and the 
ancient cities and trackless plains in which they met their 
adventures, told in an honest prose which is more con- 
vincing than the verses with which the volume is sprinkled. 
Frequently the author forces his pen in compliment to the 
art of writing, but there are generous interludes when he 
forgets his personality in wonder at the verity of the wilder- 
ness of the New Testament: “I had always supposed 
wildernesses to be flat, empty spaces, confusing them, in 
my old, down-at-heel way, with deserts. I had never pictured 
the scene in which I was walking: great hills with flinty 
bosoms throwing black sheets of shadow on each other, their 
inhospitable tops naked to the moon; hollows scattered with 
great stones, alley-ways of darkness leading one knew not 
where. . . . Forty days must have seemed a very long 
time. Forty!” 

ea % 
“Reeonstructors and Reconstruction: A Plea for Common 

Sense.” By Oxon. (Blackwell.) 

Tuis pamphlet has an antiquarian interest only. It 
will serve to prove to the incredulous young man of to-day 
that a time was when people did talk like this. Oxon’s 
mind is in the ’seventies. Latterly, anti-socialists have 
taken to studying their opponents’ case, with the happy 
result that the Fabian young man has something tangible 
to grapple with. That Oxon should present a few quotations 
from Mr. Shaw, Mr. Wells, Mr. Webb, and Mr. Cole, would 
seem to show that he has some acquaintance with their work, 
but, if so, one can but feel it is a great pity that the 
excursions of his mind into the land of economics should 
not have resulted in a little knowledge of the country. To 
counter Mr. Shaw’s conception of equality, he argues: 
“Imagine a Lancashire collier expecting £10 for three days’ 
work at the end of the week, and being informed that he 
would get £1 (equalized payment) in cash, and for the 
remaining £9 he must be content with self-satisfaction 
at having performed a service ‘ precious to humanity.’ ”’ 
This is the level of argument throughout, and we will admit 
he never falls below it. He has his own remedy for social 
unrest. It is this: “A flexible State-controlled tariff, such 
as the adjustable tariff of Canada or the conditional tariff 
if Australia.” That is his new world. 

* a “ 
«Men and Manners in Parliament.” By Sir HENRY Lucy. 

(Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 

¢ Sm Henry Lver’s is a resurrected book on the 

Parliament of 1874,/It is said that, reading it in the pages 
of the “ Gentleman’s Magazine,”’ President Wilson decided 
upon a political career. “I shall always think of you as 
one of my instructors,’’ he wrote to the author. Here is 
another puzzle for those who saw with dejection the retreat 
of Mr. Wilson’s idealism when pitted against the schemes 
of the “realists.” There is nothing surprising in the 
defeat of an idealist, but what did the President, whose 
speeches, at least, are usually related to principles, find to 
fire his enthusiasm in these well-drawn pictures of Sir Henry 
Lucy’s? Was it, after all, merely the glamor of public life? 
For one looks in vain in this book for a sign of political 
thought. Parliameat is a spectacle only. Some of the 
actors learn to perform their tricks with unerring skill, 
and our chronicler applauds; the others are things for scorn. 
What Sir Henry admires is an indubitable hit, and whether 
scored by Disraeli against Gladstone, or by Gladstone 
against Disraeli, it is recorded with relish. We do detect 
a feeling of special respect for Gladstone, which is lacking 
in the author’s attitude towards Disraeli, and there is a 
note of enthusiasm inspired by the character of John Bright; 
but such moments are rare. This is journalism of more 
than average skill, and sometimes a description is apt to 
the point of brilliance. It has frankness, frequent unfair- 
ness, and some generous impulses. As history, what value 
it may possess is in its pictorial presentation of some out- 
standing figures, as they appeared to a spectator who was 
interested chiefly in the picturesque and the dramatic. 
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Save the 
Children 
Fund 


The Archbishop 
of Canterbury 
in commending 
the fund says: 


‘“‘Ttis our earnest hope that none 
may be found wanting in the great 
task of mercy and reconciliation. 


** We rejoice to know that his Holiness 
the Pope ts issuing a similar appeal 
Sor prayers and alms on Holy Innocents’ 
Day. And we have reason to trust 
that throughout the Churches of the 
world a united effort may be made 
on that most appropriate Sunday.” 





In connection with the Fund 


a Public Meeting 
will be held at 


QUEEN’S HALL 


on Monday, December 8th., 
at 8 p.m. 


Speakers: Lord 
Weardale (Chairman), 
Miss Lind-Af-Hageby, 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor, 
M.P., Mr. Ben Spoor, 
M.P., Mr. Israel 
Zangwill and Dr. Hector 
Munro(recently returned 
from Vienna and 
Budapest.) 


Tickets may be had on appli- 
cation, from the Secretary, 
Save the Children Fund, 7, 
St. James’s Terrace, N.W.8. 
Stalls 5s., 2s. 6d. and Is. 
Grand Circle, 5s. and 2s. 6d. 
a area, and orchestra 
ree. 


Contributions and church 
collections should be sent to 
the “Save the Children Fund,” 
7, St. James’s Terrace, N.W.8. 





























MARCONIT’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY LIMITED. 


Marxconr House, 
StrAND, Lonpon, W.C. 2. 
December 3rd, 1919. 
Dear Sir (on Mavam), 

On the 13th ultimo at an Extraordinary General Meeting 
of the Company a Resolution was passed authorising the 
increase of the Company’s capital by £1,500,000. The 
“ Times ”’ report of the proceedings of this meeting was duly 
forwarded to you. 


On the 28th ultimo the Confirmatory Meeting was held, 


and a copy of the “ Times ”’ report of the proceedings of that 
meeting is enclosed herewith. 


At these meetings the Chairman informed you of the 
important and extensive developments of the Company’s 
business and the necessity for the substantial increase of 
the Company’s capital in order to provide for the commit- 
ments already entered into and to be ready to carry out the 
offer, if and when called upon to do so, which the Company 
has made to the Government to construct and organise a 
thorough and efficient Wireless Telegraph service between all 
distant parts of the Empire and the Mother Country. 


In these circumstances and for the reason which has 
already been given at the Extraordinary General Meeting on 
the 13th November, it was regarded as inexpedient to distri- 
bute a cash bonus to the Shareholders, but a promise was 
made that this should be compensated for by the terms of the 
issue of the new capital. 


The Directors have pleasure in informing you that in 
fulfilment of this promise they have decided to issue the 
whole of the increased capital to shareholders only at £2 per 
share premium. This will entitle every shareholder, whether 
he holds Preference or Ordinary shares, to secure one new 
share at the price of £3 for every share he may hold on 
the 4th December, 1919, when the register will be closed. 


Letters of allotment and renunciation will be posted to 
both classes of shareholders and due provision will be made 
for the holders of Share Warrants upon fulfilment of the 
necessary formalities. The new shares will rank for divi- 
dends declared in respect of the period commencing January 
1st, 1920, but in all other respects will rank pari passu with 
the existing 1,250,000 Ordinary shares of £1 each. 


The transfer books will be closed from Thursday, 
December 4th, to Tuesday, December 9th, inclusive, for the 
preparation of allotment letters, which will be posted to 
the shareholders on or about the 8th instant. 


It will be remembered that the Profit and Loss Account 
for the year ending December 31st, 1918, showed a net profit 
of £597,938 9s., which together with the amount brought 
forward left the sum of £974,698 14s. 8d. to the credit of 
Profit and Loss Account. After payment of dividends 
amounting to 25 per cent. for the year on the Ordinary shares 
and 22 per cent. upon the Preference shares and transferring 
£150,000 to General Reserve Account (making a total to the 
credit of General Reserve of £1,250,000), a balance of 
£463,786 14s. 8d. was carried forward to the current year’s 
account. 


With the considerable additional capital which this issue 
will provide, and having regard to the immense development 
of Wireless Telegraphic and Telephonic business throughout 
the world, the earning powers of the Company should be 
greatly enhanced. The Directors are confident that the 
profits of the current year will justify them in maintaining 
the rate of dividend, and there is every reason to hope that 
the increase in the capital of the Company should at least 
produce a proportionate increase of profits in future years. 


I am, yours faithfully, 
H. W. Corsy, 


Secretary. 
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Che Beek in the Citp. 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


One of the most vital problems in the economic world was. 


touched upon by the Prime Minister in a brief answer to a 
question in the House of Commons last week. He stated that 
the Supreme Council in Paris had decided on the necessity 
for a “ comprehensive arrangement for a large international 
credit ” for Central Europe. Two main points must be 
remembered in this connection: (1) The co-operation of the 
United States is essential. (2) Such a measure would not 
necessarily achieve the purpose of solving the chaotic 
exchange position, unless accompanied by measures for 
checking inflationary expansion. The Premier admitted that 
the free exchange of goods between nations would help 
matters, and that the Government would encourage it. 
How, then, does he defend the Imports and Exports Bill? 
The defeat of Premium Bonds was well received on the whole, 
City opinion having recently tended more against the pro- 
posal. New issues and Continental selling were the chief 
causes of the weak tone of the Stock markets, where 
gilt-edged and semi-gilt-edged stocks were crumbling, and 
industrials generally irregular to poor for the first part of the 
week. The P. and O. report disclosed a doubling of revenue in 
the past year. New York exchange touched a new low level 
at $3.884 on Wednesday. Abundance of available credits and 
small demand were the features of the short loan market in 
the first half of the week. Silver recovered a little of its 
recent decline. 
THE Pusiic TRUSTEE. 


The Report of the Committee set up by the Government 
to inquire into the work and finance of the Public Trustee’s 
department, has a wide interest for the public, who have 
shown an increasing willingness to make use of the depart- 
ment. In its early years the department was able to pay 
its own way by means of the fees charged, but in the last 
three years deficits of from £3,000 to £53;000 have had to 
be met by the Exchequer, and larger deficits are expected. 
In the Public Trustee the public have found a man of 
business, with a State guarantee behind him, who will act 
not only as trustee and executor, but also as stockbroker, 
financial adviser, accountant, and solicitor, for a compara 
tively small composite fee. Small wonder that the work of 
the office has grown su great. But the time has come to 
consider whether Parliament really meant the Public 
Trustee to perform all these offices, or whether it is right 
that the taxpayer should be asked to make up a large deficit 
caused by the Public Trustee’s performance of functions 
which a privately appointed trustee would have to pay bills 
for and charge to the estate he is administering. The 
Committee’s majority report in effect advises that the 
extended facilities hitherto afforded in the Public Trustee’s 
office should continue to be available to the public, and fees 
amended in order to try and make both ends meet. But 
there is, I believe, very considerable sympathy with the 
minority report, signed by Mr. Samuel Garrett, which urges 
that hencefoth the Public Trustee should perform the 
functions only of a trustee pure and simple, and that the 
estates under his administration should be charged with 
the cost of stockbrokers’ and lawyers’ fees, just as is the 
case where a private individual is appointed trustee. 


British GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


Now that Premium Bonds have been relegated to the 
limbo of financial bogeys, the investor will find the moment 
favorable for a survey of the wide choice that the market 
for Government securities affords him. Including various 
series of War and Exchequer Bonds, there are over thirty 
varieties to choose from offering yields (including redemp- 
tion) varying from £4 3s. 6d. per cent. to £6 7s. per cent. 
Here are a few samples :— 


Date when Price Endof Yield 


Description. Redeemable. November. % 
£s6.d. 
4% Victory Loan 1960-1990 we TO - 510 0 
4%, Victory Bonds Red. by Annual Drawings, ... 81 . 419 0 

beginning Sept. 1, 1920. 

5% Nat. War Bonds Red. at 102 in 1922 a: Se . ors 
itto «4% a ; 1927 — a ow ee 
24% Consols wa .. At Govt. option after 1923 ... 51 . 418 0 
5% Exchequer ... eS 1922 coe . 6 20 
6% Ditto a * 1920 -. 100 . 600 


* Free of income tax. 





In the case of all the above securities, except the Victory 
Bonds, redemption has been included in the yield calculation. 
Victory Bonds are redeemable by annual drawings at par, 
beginning next September, so that the investor who buys 
now, at 81, has the chance of obtaining a yield of nearly 
5 per cent. and, at the same time, a small chance of a very 
big profit on redemption at a near date. It is possible to buy 
British Government securities to bring in a return of over 
54 per cent. (allowing for redemption). 


J. & P. Coats’ MILtions. 

The profits of this huge thread concern have again gone 
up by leaps and bounds. The annual report issued this 
week shows net profits, after allowing for depreciation and 
excess profits duty, of no less than £3,995,149, compared 
with £3,171,796 in the previous year. The latest balance 
sheet shows reserves of about £93 millions, while £750,000 
is added out of the year’s profits to the war contingencies 
accounts, and the vast sum of £2,299,388 is carried forward 
to the current year’s accounts. The capital of the company 
is now to be raised to £20,250,000, by the capitalization of 
£7,300,000 of reserves and by the issue of £2,950,000 shares 
for cash, the ordinary shareholders receiving a _ princely 
bonus. The directors express themselves hopeful of main- 
taining the 15 per cent. dividend on the largely increased 
capital. Most people who have watched the amazing way 
in which Coats’ profits have swollen, will expect to see the 
process continued in sufficient degree to justify this expecta- 
tion. The happy shareholders may well rejoice; but 
there happen to be many who are not shareholders but are 
thread users, and it is hardly surprising that, at a time 
when the Government has been compelled by public opinion 
to restrict the profits of coal owners and others, Coats’ 
tremendous profits should have been the subject of labor 
demonstrations. The capital as shown by the latest balance 
sheet—on which a net profit of nearly £4 millions is 
disclosed—was £10,000,000. 


THe Weex’s New Issues. 

The deluge of new capital issues continues unabated. 
Among this week’s batch there are two that I would com- 
mend to the attention of the careful investor. One is the 
offer of 1,500,000 7 per cent. cumulative preference shares 
of £1 each at par, by the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Electric 
Supply Company, which is a well-secured utility holding. 
The other is the offer of 500,000 ordinary shares of £1 each, 
at the price of 22s. per share by Trust Houses Limited. The 
maximum dividend of these shares is 7 per cent. free of 
income-tax, which is equivalent to over 9 per cent. before tax 
deduction. Nation readers will probably be familiar 
with the admirable work performed by this company in 
buying up and running on thoroughly sound lines licensed 
properties and hotels. Its work makes a notable step in 
public-house reform, and its financial results show that the 
model inn—catering for all sorts of reasonable refreshment 
demands—can be just as profitable as the drinking shop. 
Those who appreciate this work can help it on and, I think, 
benefit themselves also by subscribing to this issue. The 
company is under a Council of very imposing membership, 
and those in charge of the detailed work of management and 
organization are capable and progressive business men. I 
expect to see these shares go to a premium shortly. The 
Harper Bean offer marks a notable attempt at increased 
production through amalgamation of interests, but it is too 
speculative for those who have not a considerable margin of 
capital and income to play about with. The Ewart & Collis 
8 per cent. cumulative preference shares may possibly be a 
good industrial, but the prospectus is strangely marred by 
the failure to give full and adequate information with regard 
to one of the companies. There are several more reinsurance 
companies in the new capital market. Competition in this 
field is getting very severe, 


L. J: R. 
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A. DARRACQ & COMPANY LTD. 


THE fourteenth annual ordinary general meeting was held 
at Salisbury House, E.C., Mr. James Todd, J.P., F.C.A. 
(chairman of the company), presiding. 


The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: It is 
a source of considerable gratification to me that I have to deal 
with such a satisfactory position of affairs. The balance- 
sheet exhibits in very strong light the sound position which 
this company now occupies. The assets of the company at 
the 30th September, 1919, were in the aggregate £1,813,503. 
If you take off this figure the amount due to creditors, 
£167,503, and the final dividends in accordance with our 
resolutions at the last meeting, amounting to £84,455, you 
get a net amount of assets totalling £1,561,545, as against 
a subscribed capital of £1,050,000. The whole assets which 
are stated in the balance-sheet under the heading of “ Shares 
held by us in other companies,” represent, so far as the 
* French company is concerned, only a portion of the actual 
value to-day of the works represented by those shares. The 
increased profits during the year and the maintenance of the 
dividend and bonus at the same rate as last year will, I 
am sure, be deemed satisfactory by you as shareholders. 
You will recognise that this is the day of commercial com- 
bination; amalgamations are in the air. The more self- 
supporting a business becomes the greater its chance of 
success. We cannot afford to stand still; progress is our 
motto, and any alliance which leads to this end commends 
itself to your board. After a very exhaustive investigation 
and examination, and after consultation with a number of 
our largest shareholders, we have come to the conclusion 
that the large increase in the capital suggested is in the best 
interests of the shareholders, and is imperative. As explained 
to you in the report, we have recently purchased outright the 
whole of the share interests in Clement Talbot Ltd., one of 
the best known motor works in this country. The Talbot car 
is a car which has a world-wide reputation. The works, 
which are situated in London, were for the most part built 
prior to the war, and therefore stand at a cost which is very 
low compared with the present-day values. During the 
war, however, large additions were made for special Govern- 
ment contracts, and very valuable additions were made to 
the machine shop equipment, with the result that to-day 
it is one of the best-equipped motor works in this country. 
The whole of the land and works are freehold, and contain 
the necessary room for whatever further extensions may be 
deemed desirable. The concern is a live going concern, and 
at the present time large quantities of cars are being turned 
out and everything that can possibly be manufactured for a 
long time ahead is already sold. It is our intention to 
institute the same works organisation and methods of 
standardised production at the Talbot works which have 
been so successfully in operation at our works in France, 
which method it is hardly necessary for me to point out will 


materially increase the production. 


The report was unanimously adopted, and at a subse- 
quent extrordinary general meeting of the company resolu- 
tions were passed increasing the capital of the company to 
£2,500,000 by the creation of 1,000,000 preferred ordinary 
shares of £1 each and 350,000 ordinary shares of £1 each. 





ELDER, DEMPSTER. 
IMMENSE ADDITIONAL ’ FLEET. 
£9,000,000 NEW CAPITAL TO BE _ RAISED. 


An Exrraorpinary GENERAL MEETING of Elder, 
Dempster & Co. Ltd. was held at Winchester 
House, Old Broad-street, London, E.C., for the purpose of 
submitting a resolution increasing the capital of the com- 
pany. Sir Owen Philipps, G.C.M.G., M.P., (chairman of 
the company) presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. Picton H. Jones) having read the 
notice convening the meeting, 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen, since this business was 
founded in the year 1869, exactly half a century ago, it has 
steadily increased in size and scope, and in the last nine 
years, during which I have been chairman, its interests have 
been further extended. Our paid-up share capital, reserves, 
and debenture capital amount at the present time to over 
six million pounds sterling. and now that the world war has 
been brought to a conclusion we have to prepare for still 
further expansion. After careful consideration the board 
decided to recommend the shareholders to increase the 
authorised share capital to £15,435,000, so as to enable the 
company to meet the requirements of the various trades in 
which it is engaged. During the war we and our associated 
companies suffered heavily from the depredations of the 
German submarines. This company lost from this and other 
causes over 162,000 gross register tons of shipping. 


Tue Cost or New TonnaGE. 

Although these steamers were insured, and considerable 
sums of money have been received from the underwriters, the 
cost of new tonnage has increased so enormously that the 
insurance moneys will not by any means suffice to pay for 
the vessels required to replace losses. We arranged to make 
good all our losses as promptly as possible, and to provide 
adequately for anticipated developments in all the trades in 
which the company is concerned. I am pleased to be able to 
state that, within a month’s time, viz., by the end of the 
present year, the company will have more tonnage afloat than 
it had at the outbreak of war in 1914; and, besides this, we 
have a very large number of steamers under construction, 
which will add enormously to the size of the company’s fleet. 
The resolution which I submit to-day divides itself into 
three parts: (1) The increase of the authorised amount of the 
6 per cent. cumulative preference shares from two millions 
to five millions. (2) The creation of seven million new pre- 
ference shares, ranking after the other preference shares, at 
a rate of interest to be settled by the board at the time of 
issue. (The issue of these shares will greatly increase the 
security of the 6 per cent. preference shares.) (3) The 
increase of the ordinary capital to £3,000,000. I shall be 
pleased to answer any questions. I now beg to move the 
resolution which has already been read to you, and will ask 
Lord Pirrie to second it. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Pirrie, K.P., P.C., seconded the 
resolution, which was carried unanimously. 

The proceedings then terminated. 








———————— —— 
UTHORS.—Wanted MSS. of every description for publica- 
tion in volume form. Fiction, Poetry, Short Stories, Plays, 
Children’s Books, &c. Promising new writers specially sought.— 
Write ‘‘ Books,” Box 182, Sells’ Advertising Offices, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 





UUKS, PRINTS, and M88. BOUGHT, or VALUED tor PROBATE, 
B by HENRY SOTHERAN & Co., 14, Strand, and 4, Piccadilly. 
Telephone: Central 1516. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
Rstabliahbec! in 1816 


ry ANETIC is unique. It easily ensures absolutely perfect, 
‘4 permanent pen-copies of your pen-written letter without soiling 
the bands or original letter. Obtainable from Stationers. Ii any 
difficulty write to the makers, PENCARBON CO., LTD., Duncan Road, 
Leicester. 











The Nation. 


Tux Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
10, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 2. 
Single copies of THE Nation may be obtained from, 
and subscriptions are received by :— 
Canada—The Toronto News Co., 42, Yonge Street, 
Toronto; The Montreal News Co., 386 and 388, 
St. James Street, Montreal. 

Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. EL 
Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 
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Tbe LIST OF APPLICATIONS for Purehase will CLOSE on WEDNESDAY, the 10th day of December, 1919 


Applications wil 


be received by, and Forms of Application can be obtained at, the Company’s Bankers or any of their branches, or any 


of the undermentioned Brokers. The special permission of the Committee of the Stock Exchange to deal in the shares is being applied for. 


TRUST HOUSES, LIMITED. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 


to 1908, as a Company limited by Shares.) 





Authorised Capital - 


£1,000,000, 


Divided into 


999,999 Ordinary Shares of £1 each and 20 Deferred Shares of Is. each. 
Of which 499,999 Ordidary Shares of £1 each and 20 Deferred Shares of 1s. have been issued, and the balance of 
500,000 Ordinary Shares are now offered for sale. 


The Deferred Shares carry 50 per cent. of the Voting Power of the 
Company, and are allotted exclusively to the Trustees for the Council 
herein mentioned. Such Deferred Shares entitle the Trustees to all 
the profits of the Company, after payment of a Dividend not exceeding 
7 per cent. free of income-tax, on the Ordinary Shares, and after 
provision has been made for a reserve fund and other matters and 


applied in such manner as the Council shall direct towards objects 
ot public utility. 
In the event of the winding-up of the Company, the surplus assets, 
after the return to the members of the amount of their paid-up 
* Capital, will be paid to the Deferred Shareholders, to be applied by 


contingencies in connection 


with 


the Company’s business, to be 


COUNCIL. 


them in the same manner as the surplus profits referred to above. 


For the distribution of surplus projits and the maintenance of the fundamental objects of the Trust. 


THE EARL OF LYTTON (Chair- 
man. 

THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBER- 
LANI 


ND. 
THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. 
THE DUKE OF RUTLAND. 
y}ENERAL THE EARL OF CAVAN. 
THE EARL GREY. 
THE EARL OF LEICESTER. 
iE EARL OF STRAFFORD. 
1E EARL OF WARWICK. 
iE LORD MOUNTBATTEN. 
IE LORD LECONFIELD. 
iE LORD TEYNHAM. 
{E LORD KINNAIRD. 


I 
f 
I 
I 
I 
I 


THE LORD KINNAIRD. 


THE EARL OF LYTTON (Chair- 
man), Knebworth House, Herts. 

Sir GODFREY BARING, Bart., 
Nubia House, Cowes, I.W. 

Colonel W. R. CAMPION, D.S.O., 
M.P., Danny, Hassocks, Sussex. 

The Hon. Mrs. HENN COLLINS, 
28, Beaufort-gardens, 8.W. 


C. M. DOUGLAS, Esq., C.B., D.L., 
Lesmahagow, Lanarkshire 
(Chairman). 





THe VISCOUNT HARDING. 

THE LORD HOLLENVEN. 

MAJOR-GEN. LORD CHEYLES- 
MORE. 

LORD ARTHUR BUTLER. 

LORD EDMUND TALBOT, M.P. 

THE ARCHDEACON 
ALBANS. 

ADMIRAL THE HON. SIR 
EDMUND FREMANTLE, G.C.B. 

THE HON. RICHARD STRUTT. 

THE HON. SIR E. P. THESIGER, COLONEL DUDLEY RYDER, J.P. 
K.C.B. EDWARD SPEYER, Esa. 

SIR R. M. KINDERSLEY, K.B.E. | R. J. STREATFEILD, Esq. 

C. THEODORE BARCLAY, Esq. 

The Directors have power to add to the number of the Council. 


TRUSTEES FOR THE COUNCIL. 
Admiral The Hon. SIR EDMUND FREMANTLE, G.C.B. 


DIRECTORS. 
FRANCIS DENT, Esq., J.P., Hat-; Major G. M. KINDERSLEY, 
fields, Loughton, Essex. | O.B.E., 10, Throgmorton-avenue, 
C. M. DOUGLAS, Esq., C.B. D.L., | E-©: 
Auchlochan, Lesmahagow, Lan- F. 
arkshire. 
WALTER E. HANSELL, 
J.P,, The Close, Norwich. 


THE REV. R. J. CAMPBELL. 
H. R. CRAUFURD, Esq. 
H. R. GOSSELIN-GRIMSHAWE, 


SQ. 

A. LISTER HARRISON, Esq. 

EVERARD HESKETH, Esq. 

OF ST. F. E. McCORMICK-GOODHART, 
Esq. 

GERALD DU MAURIER, Esq. 


ALEXANDER F. PART, Ese. 
L. K. RICE, Esq 





E. McCORMICK-GOODHART, 
Esq., 73, Eaton-square, 8.W. 
ALEXANDER F. PART, Esq. 
(Managing Director), 
burn-place, S.W. 

LOCAL DIRECTORS FOR SCOTLAND. 
THE EARL OF GLASGOW, Kel-| DAVID LAWSON, 
burn House, Ayrshire. F.R.S.E., 


Esq., 


Esq., 


M.D., 
Banchory, 


Aberdeen- 





9, Ash- 


EX-OFFICIO. 

THE LORD LIEUTENANT 
HERTFORDSHIRE 
THE LORD LIEUTENANT 
ESSEX. 
THE LORD LIEUTENANT 
MIDDLESEX. 
THE LORD LIEUTENANT 
BERKSHIRE. 
THE LORD LIEUTENANT 
NORFOLK. 
’ LIEUTENANT 

LIEUTENANT 
RUTLAND. 


Lord EDMUND TALBOT, M.-P. 


C. A. PHILLIMORE, Esq., 440, 
Strand, W.C. 

Sir MONTAGU POLLOCK, Bart., 
4, Marloes Road, 8.W. 

Colonel DUDLEY RYDER, J.P., 
Westbrook Hay, Hemel Hemp- 
stead, Herts. 

RICHARD SANDS, Esq., J.P., 
Nottingham. 


CHARLES STEWART, Esq., Brin, 
Inverness-shire. 


BANKERS. 


BARCLAY’S BANK, LIMITED, 19, Fleet Street, London, 


E.C. 


shire. 
AUDITORS. 


PRICE, WATERHOUSE AND CO., Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry, E.C. 
SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICES—ALEXANDER JENKINS, 227, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


Tel.: City 7930. 


Offer for Sale of 500,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each 


(ranking pari passu with the existing Ordinary Shares), 
At the price of 22s. per share, payable as follows: 


2s. per Share on Application. 
2s. » » on Acceptance. 


5s. per Share on February 1st, 1920. 
Se 59 ” on April ist, 1920. 


5s. per Share on July 1st, 1920. 


The maximum dividend payable on the Ordinary Shares is at the rate of 7 per cent. free of i 
deducti of i tax at the rate of 6s. in the £ on the price at which the shares are offered). 








tax (equivalent to £9 1s. 9d. per cent. before 


Shareholders liable to Income Tax at less than the maximum rate (which is now 6s. in the £) are entitled to apply through the Local 


Surveyor of Taxes for a refund of the difference between the rate for which they are 


ig deducted. 


liable to tax and the maximum rate at which tax 


No issue of Shares ranking in priority to the present issue can be made save with the consent of three-quarters of the votes polied by 


the members of the Company present in person or by proxy at an extraordinary general meeting. No 


have been issued. 


Debentures or Preference Shares 


BROKERS TO THE OFFER: 


SIDNEY J. 
ILLINGWORTH AND AGNEW, 24, Pall Mall, Manchester. 
CRICHTON BROS., AND TOWNLEY, 8, Fenwick Street, Liverpool. 
ROXBURGHS AND Co., 9, Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 
GRIFFITHS AND LAMB, 104, Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


Solicitors to the Offer—DURRANT, COOPER AND HAMBLING, Bank Chambers, 


LOVELL AND CO., Pinner’s Hall, Austin Friars, London, E.C.2, and Stock Exchange, London. 


ARTHUR E. BLAKE, Prudential Buildings, Nottingham. 
F. E. MACFADYEN, 12, Grey Street, Newcastle. 
HILLMAN AND CO., 45, Nicholas Street, Bristol. 


70 and 71, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 





Barclay’s Bank, Ltd., Head Offices, 54, Lombard Street, E.C.3, and branches throughout ‘the counitry, will receive applications for 
purchase of the above 500,000 Ordinary Shares on behalf of and as Bankers for the London Investment Syndicate (1912), Ltd., 100, Finsbury 


Pavement House, London, E.C.2, who have acquired the same. 





“People throughout the country can hardly devote themselves to a more useful cause than to promote, both by voice and by action, the spread of 


the Public House Trust.’"—‘‘ The Times” Leading Article.... 








Full particulars of the Company's policy, financial position, and 
development are given in the following ‘etter written by Mr. A. F. Part, 
Managing Director of Trust Houses, on behalf of the Board:— 

227, Strand, London, W.C.2, 
27th November, 1919. 
To the LONDON INVESTMENT SYNDICATE (1912), LTD., 
100, Finsbury Pavement House, London, E.C. 2. 

Gentlemen,—The business carried on by Trust Houses, Limited, is 
the largest of its kind in the world. The Company exists, as is now 
generally known, to acquire licensed houses and hotels of all kinds, 
and to develop and manage them as houses of real rest and refresh- 
ment. Representative Hotels have recently been acquired in many. of 
the leading Towns in the Midlands and elsewhere, with the resuit 
that travellers in large and increasing numbers make a point of 
patronising the Company’s houses wherever they go. The goodwill 
of every additional house taken over is augmented by the accession 
of the goodwill of the Company’s business as a whole. A Coupon 
discount system introduced to encourage a regular clientéle has been 





attended with great success, and is used by thousands of people. 

METHODS.—The Company acquires licensed houses by purchase or 
on lease and converts them into refreshment houses, according to 
the need of the neighbourhood. 

These houses, which are frequently and thoroughly inspected, are 
placed under carefully selected managers, who are paid a fixed salary 
with a commission on the sale of all articles except alcoholic liquors, 
so that it is to their direct interest to encourage the sale of non- 
alcoholics and food. 

Music, and all lawful games and entertainments, both indoor and 
outdoor, are encouraged by the Company. 

The Company, which is a very large employer, makes a point of 
employing British labour, and, wherever possible, men who have 
served in the War. 

ADVANTAGE AND RESULTS.—Houses placed under Trust control 
are maintained as “ free’’ houses. 

The excellence of its managers and the care which is taken in 
the conduct of the business is exemplified by the fact that, although 
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